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PREFACE. 



The following narration was not written with the most 
distant view for publication. It was penned for the 
sole purpose of affording amusement to a beloved sister 
during my absence from Newbury. At her death the 
manuscript fell into my hands, and there it remained un- 
noticed until a short time since, when curiosity alone 
prompted me to read it again. Having so done, I thought 
by the publication that some of the details might afford 
amusement to a certain class of readers. With this im- 
pression I placed it in the possession of a young person, for 
whom I feel much interest I did so, with the view that 
he should consult his friends, and obtain their opinion as 
to its being worthy to go -before the public. If they as- 
sented to such a proposition, then it became my wish that 
he should accept the manuscript as a testimony of my 
good wishes for his welfare in future life. His friends have 
advised him to accept the* offer ; and now, as it appears 
publicly, I have only to hope for its kind approval by a 
discerning and generous public. I have no other interest 
in the affair than the earnest wish that the speculation 
will turn out advantageously, for the sake of the young 
man who, by his friends, has undertaken the publication. 
This is my wish, and I trust, in being aware of my pur- 
pose, that critics will spare their arrows, and disarm their 
shafts, for I am conscious that blunders and mistakes will 
be found in the " Notes and Observations." These, how- 
ever, I farther trust will be pardoned. The only excuse 
I have to make for thus appearing before the "public is the 
one I have offered, and if this is accepted then I am satis- 
fied and graHfied — satisfied in knowing that my excuse is 
received, and gratified in the hope that my endeavours to 
serve my young friend will not have been made in vain. 

E. W. GRAY. 
Newbury, 25th October, 1854. . 
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On Thursday, June 8th, 1843, I left Newbury by the 
€oach from Southampton to Oxford, and I reached the 
latter place about 7 p.m. In passing from Newbury to 
Oxford, the road leads through the pleasant and beautiful 
village of Donnington: here are noticeable the alms- 
houses founded in the reign of Richard II., hy Sir Rich- 
ard Adderbury for tweWe old men. The Priory, late 
the property of the Cowsladft. family, but now of John 
Hughes, Esq. ; the Castle House, and above it, the fine 
ruin of the castle. This castle was founded in the year 
1260 ; and, since that period, it became celebrated as the 
residence of the fatlier of English poetry — the poet 
Chaucer ; but more celebrated, perhaps, as one of the 
sad scenes in English history of the civil war between 
Charles I. and his Parliament. In September, 1643, and 
in October, 1644, the two battles of Newbury were fought, 
and bothf according to Clarendon, ended in favour of 
Charles, who had in each instance the advantage of 
having possession of Newbury. 

To the historian, to the antiquarian, and to all who may 
feel an interest in making inquiries therein, there may be 
found, in and around this delightful village, abundant 
matter to gratify their most sanguine appetite. There 
stands the castle ruin, nearly in the same state as Charles 
left it, after its relief and his retirement to Wallingford. 
At Shaw, there stands the venerable and fine old mansion 
of Shaw House, now the residence of Henry Richard 
Eyre, Esq., but, in 1648 and 1644, the temporary resi- 
dence of Charles. These, and many other objects, remain 
nearly as they were upwards of 200 years ago ; and 
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afford ample materials to engage the interest, the curiosity, 
and the strictest attention of the most particular antiqua- 
rian, or the knowledge-seeking historian. 

Going onwards, the road leaves Langley Hall, formerly 
a seat of Sir Walter James, Bart, on the right hand. The 
hall is now untenanted, but is the property of John 
Wasey, Esq.,* who resides at another seat, nearer New- 
bury, called Prior's Court. 

Progressing, the town of East Ilsley is soon reached. 
This is a place full of publichouses ; but these, durfng 
the year, are required to the full extent in which they 
exist : for, in consequence of the numberless fairs and 
markets held here, they are necessary ; so extensive is the 
sale of sheep.carried on in these fairs and markets. Some 
thousands of sheep change hands during the year; the 
buyers and sellers coming from great distances, and the 
sheep-downs in the neighbourhood are very extensive, and 
the verdure of them is equal to their beauty. Formerly, 
the Duke of Cumberland, brother to Oeorge III., had 
stables at Katesgore in this parish; and Stables still 
exist here for training running horses j the advantage of 
the beautiful downs forming a desirable course for such 
a purpose. 

Proceeding, the borough and county town of Berk- 
shire is reached. Abingdon is a town of great antiquity, 
and, in bygone days, a royal residence existed here ; and 
so old is the town, that antiquarians state that before the 
establishment of Christianity in England, the Britons 
had a place of religious worship here. It is situate in a 
delightful valley ; and, being well watered by the Ock and 
the Thames, it has every facility to make it a town of the 
first importance in the county in whieh it is situate. The 
ruins of the once magnificent abbey are met with ; as also 
are certain remains of the monastery ; the site 6( it being 
neaif the fine old church of St Helen's. There is another 
church, that of St Nicholas, near which stands the 
County Hall of the county of Berks, which is much 
admired for the beauty of its architecture. Still proceed- 
ing, Radley Hall, the fine seat of the late Admiral Sir 
George Bowyer, is left on the right hand ; and from thence 

* Now (1854) dead. 
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Bagley Wood is soon met\vith. Here a magnificent riew 
of Oxford, sleeping on the rivers Cherwell and Isis, is 
met with ; and well does this view obtain its name of 
" magnificent." It is the finest view of its kinjl in £ng> 
land; for, what with the beauty of towers and spires, 
rising out, as it were, from a vast extent of water and 
pleasant meadows, and bounded by distant hills, it forms * 
splendid whole. It should be seen to be appreciated. 

Walked in and about the city, after refrenhing myself 
with a cup of tea. Went to the Maidenhead Inu, situate 
opposite the gate of Lincoln College, which lies close to 
the north sideof All Saint's Church in the High-street. 
I found good accommodation here ; and, contrary to all 
the other inns at which I have been accustomed to go to 
at Oxford, I also found a clean bed and room, and charges 
extremely moderate ; iq proof of which, let me note that 
I had tea, supper, a glass of brandy.and-water, a bed and 
breakfast with meat and eggs, for which I was charged 
5s» 3d. Attended a boat-race ; fifteen boats, manned by the 
' young men of so many different colleges, started ; good 
competition took place between them ; and Victory declared 
herself, I understood, in favour of the men of Oriel, who 
w^re much pressed by the next boat, containing the men 
of University College, and then those of Queen's, the 
rest following in succession. Boat exercise, if not 
followed up too closely, or too laboriously, is excellent } 
because it tends to expand the chest, and gives vigour td 
the body. The successful crew were received by long and 
loud cheers by a vast concourse of people, who had 
assembled on a very cold evening to witness the race. 
Thinking that the New Clarendon printing-office was a 
superb building from the impression it had made on my 
mind when looking at a print of it on the Oxford 
Almanack, I went in search of it; for, in my other visits 
to Oxford, I could never find it ; although I thought it 
might be a conspicuous object among the beautiful 
bttildingt existing there ; at last, I reached it in a back- 
street, near SU Giles's, and I must say that I was much 
disappointed with its exterior appearance. It was low 
and heavy, instead of high and commanding, and plain 
and cumbersome, instead of rich and light Probably, it 
might be my want of taste, in laying, I was not in the 
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least pleased by seeing it. It is possible disappointment 
may have made me express this opinion on first beholding 
the building, after having seen it in print, where I thought 
it grand and beautiful. But no matter, so it was. Others, 
however, may have a very different opinion of its merits 
as a piece of architecture. This impression was not on 
my mind when taking a view of the Martyrs' Testimonial. 
Here was a very chaste and beautiful erection, elabo- 
rately carved in stone, with the three statues of Cranmer^ 
Latimer, and Ridley in white nuirble. The inscription 
was not finished, but was in the course of execution, a 
tarpaulin being placed over it* The testimonial is 
something like the ancient market-cross at Winchester, 
but is not, I think, well placed. It is near St Mary 
Magdalen Church, and stands out of sight until you 
come at once upon it on leaving that church to the south 
of the pillar. The best view is obtained on the entrance 
to Oxford by St. Giles's Church. There, it is seen pretty 
well, yet the trees before St. John's College, and the 
avenue leading in part towards St. Mary Magdalen 
Church, obscures it from a full view. It is a beautiful 
pillar, and it does not disgrace the other buildings at 
Oxford, but forms an additional ornament to that beautify 
city of public buildings. 

Great progress is now making with another building, 
called by the name of Taylor's Public Rooms or Picture 
Gallery. This is close by the Martyrs' Testimonial, and 
it appears to be very extensive. Judging from the archie 
tecture, as it appears among the scaffolding, it will be 
very chaste and magnificent. Mr. Michael Angelo 
Taylor, I understand, left a large sum of money to the 
auUiorities at Oxford to erect this building, to which he 
consigned his pictures also. When finished, these pic^ 
tures are to 'be placed in this building ; for which purpose 
jgl 00,000 is assigned, or it has been left to accumulate to 
that prodigious amount, f 

Ail Souls' College is also under repair. It is under-< 
going the process of having a new casement of stone, 
placed over the crumbling, black, ragged stone, which so 
disfigures the exterior of those beautiful buildings, the two 

• It is now (1854) finished, 
t It is DOW (1854) finished. 
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eharches of St Mary and All Saints. The part finished 
looks exceedingly well. 

It rained nearly the whole of the night ; and the Port 
meadowi in which the races are held, was entirely under 
water to a foot in depth. This was also the case in the 
lowlands between Newbury and Oxford. 

Friday morning t the dth qfJune, led Oxford for Birming- 
ham at 7 A.M., and reached that place about half past two 
o'clock, P.M. Black Will, the celebrated coachman, who 
for BO many years was the driver of a coach from Oxford 
to London, and the idol of very many Oxonians, took the 
reins upon this occasion ; and well indeed did he deserve 
them ; for experience in that line appeared to have given 
him a full title to the honours of the whip, because he 
drove with skill and ease to himself; and the horses, know, 
ing him so well that scarcely had he any necessity to use 
his whip during the whole distance, his voice being quite 
sufficient to put the animals into quick or slow motion. 
All the lowlands from Oxford to Birmingham the rain 
had put under water. If |iny advantage arose from a sight 
of this description, it was the circumstance of seeing all 
the rivers and brooks full to the very brim, and which 
gave a better appearance than seeing them empty, or half 
full of dirty water and mud. Rain also kept the hedges 
clean ; and their beautiful verdure formed a high contrast 
to their appearance when covered with dust and dirt. The 
rain came down in violent showers, but we, that is, the 
coach, very fortunately escaped a drenching ; because it 
so happened that we were, in every instance, either a little 
in advance or a little behind the showers as they passed 
over the road by which we travelled. 

The country looked beautiful, and the corn, excepting 
in some poor lands near Oxford, was looking well ; but 
here the oats and barley looked very bad and perishing. 
The crops of grass, in general, were good ; and the trees 
fiill of luxuriance and beauty. 

Passed Colonel Sheldon's late property ; * it is now tlie 
property of Sir George Phillips. The house, in ti)e castle 
style of building, stands very pleasantly on an eminence, 

* Colonel Sheldon, who was M.P. for Wilton, resided for a few 
yeaxi in Newbury, and one of his daughters was buried in the 
church of Newbury. 

B 2 
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and the country around it is tery picturesque and beauti- 
ful. The road runs through (near it) some park-like 
ground with no hedges, which giTes it a ^ery pleasant 
appearance. 

This was near Shipstone. In going to Shipstone, the 
coach passed through the village of X^ng Compton, a 
long, scattered place, with a post-office and an old mar- 
ket cross, and it appeared as if at one period it had been 
8 place of much note. Ah, indeed, Mr. Landlord, your 
sign is a very good one ; it verifies the old adage of which 
your sign proves the truth, that **one bird in hand is 
worth two in the bush."* A long descent in the road 
brought us to the town of Sliipstone. Talking with some 
of the people here whilst the coach made a short stoppage, 
I heard of that theme which at New"bury is so rife — ** Agri- 
cultural distress," and the consequent want of employ by 
the labourers around. A meeting had been held at Wood- 
stock on the previous Wednesday, and its result was can- 
vassed at Shipstone. N.B. It would be well for his 
Grace of Marlborough to hire some of the labourers 
wanting enfiploy in his neighbourhood ; if not for any other 
purpose, he might give them ample occupation to weed 
the very extensive plantations that have been made around 
the Wall of Blenheim Park. These are in a most de- 
plorable plight, the old docks looking like dead young 
trees, and the docks of the present year are in so luxurious 
a state of cultivation, that they keep the young trees in 
such beautiful shade, there cannot be any fear that the 
water-pot will be wanted even if Sol, in all his bright mag- 
nificence and glory, should shine forth the whole of the 
summer. Yep, my lord duke, it would be well for you to 
weed your plantations, because it would be profitable to 
your estate so to do, rather than to let the young trees 
perish by the present neglect, manifest in the want of 
care and attention to their growth. 

The coach next stopped at Stratford-upon-Avon, and in 
going through the town we passed the house wherein, as 
a board on the front of the house informed us, *' the im- 
mortal Shakspeare was bom." It is now a butcher's shop, 
and the front is wood and plaster, or bricks plastered over. 

* The 8i<|^n was, two birds in a bush and one in a man's hand. 
The inn was caUed <• The Bird in Hand/' 
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The wood-woTV,\iove'*|^.^> 5» painted dark, and the plaster, 
ing between is Ve^lYfR^^e, bo it has 9. magpie appearance 
on its exterior. The Avon was very full of water, over 
which we passed into the town by apparently a very fine 
bridge of six or eight arches. The town seems pleasant, 
and the country around looked very beautiful. There is a 
chalybeate spring existing here, and it is called the " Vic- 
toria." A good house, a small chapel, and some tene. 
ments, looking like lodging-houses, are in the field wherein 
the spring is situate. 

The next stoppage, and the last before we reached Bir- 
mingham, was made on the Birmingham side of that long, 
ugly, and dull place called Henley- in. Arden. On the 
road we passed a beautiful seat belonging to Mr. Shirley, 
who is, or was, one of the M.P.'s for Warwickshire. It 
was well wooded, and situated on the rise of a hill, with 
water around it. By way of amusement at Henley, the 
water being drawn off from a brook and made as low as 
possible, for the purpose of getting gravel from the bed, a 
party was fishing in the mud and water for eels, I pre- 
sunie, because the stream appeared so muddy I do not- 
think any other fish would live therein. This party chose 
a delightful day for their fun, a deluge of rain, from the 
appearance of the road, having fallen previous to our 
passing the place where such engagementsVere carrying on. 

At Birmingham I called on a friend at King Edward's 
School. I met with him at home, and had a short conver- 
sation with him. He was looking remarkably well, but 
was engaged in the school, which he could not leave till 
five o'clock. 

Finding that a fair was holding at Birmingham, and 
thinking that it would be the most prudent plan to go on 
my journey, I decided to leave Birmingham by the half, 
past four o'clock train for Manchester. 

King Edward's School is a very fine building of stone, 
and is in the style of the gothic. The foundation is good, 
and its establishment is very extensive. My friend is one 
of the mathematical masters. He inquired after all his 
old acquaintances at Speen.* Taking a peep at the Town 
Hall, and admiring a beautiful print of the Queen 

* My friead is now dead. 
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taking the sacrament after the coronation in a shop win- 
dow, constituted all the sights I observed at Birmingham ; 
but I was struck at the seeming duiness of the High- 
street, when I placed it in recollection with my first visit 
to the place. This might be fancy, but still it appeared 
duir. Whether this arose from the want of trade, or 
whether the people were in employ, or whether they were 
drawn off to the fair holding in a different part of tlie 
town, and which appeared certainly very full, from the 
glimpse I had of it on entering Birmingham, I know not, 
but so it was. 

Dining with an elderly gentleman, who said he was 
going off by the i>ame train by which I was leaving, we 
agreed to travel together, which we did as far as he went, 
which was to Stafford. I found him to be a very pleasant 
man. He had been travelling in the way of business to 
London. He was from the Potteries, and he told me that, 
although he never got hi^ money better together than he 
did on this journey to London, yet he could get no orders, 
trade in his line being so heavy and dull. All his con- 
nections were in the same note ; he therefore concluded, 
as a matter of course, that duiness was not complained 
of without a cause. What to attribute the cause of this 
heaviness to he could not say, but he thought it might be 
money matters, but yet he got his money well. together, 
and that seemed a contradiction. 

Passing onwards, Teddesley Park, Lord Hatherton's 
seat, is seen on the hill beyond Penkeridge. It stands 
pleasantly, and the situation seems commanding ; the 
woods and grounds appear delightful. 

We left Wolverhampton on our left, smoking away in 
all its glory. Three fine-looking churches, two with 
towers and one with a spire, have no need to be kept 
empty for want of being aired, or for the want of^ 
stoves, because the thousand fires around them, with 
their concomitants, smoke and dust, are quite ade- 
quate, I should think, to keep them always in such a 
state of heat, that the greater difficulty is as to the 
best manner of keeping them cool, rather than that of 
making them warm and comfortable for their congrega- 
tions. Possibly, however, if I were to speak to a Wolver- 
hampton man, and especially one, who may have lately 
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seen the interior of Newbury Church, he would tell me 
to look at home, and before I presumed to find fault with 
the dust and dirt of the Wolverhampton churches, I had 
better see whether some means might not be found to 
make clean my own native church. Ah, very true. New* 
bury Church is most shamefully dirty, and I must hold 
my peace, or make some better selection wherewith to 
place the Wolverhampton churches in comparison. 

Ah, here is Whitniore Station. Here it was, four years 
ago, 1 stopped on my way to Burslem. It remains in the 
same state, and the Wedgewood plantations on the hills 
around seem in a very thriving state, as also did those ou 
the eminence, whereon stands the old castle of Stafford. 
Here a fishing party, who had been trying their skill in 
the river Trent amidst the pelting storms of rain, and 
seemingly with great success, from the large package of 
straw with which the basket accompanying them was 
loaded, joined us. They were merry, apparently, from the 
^ freedom with which they had indulged themselves, eitlier 
from the effects of joy at their success, or to keep them- 
selves from .colds; but so it was, they were very happy, 
but they were not rude or troublesome. They had en- 
joyed themselves, and were perfectly satisfied with the 
amusements, both piscatory and culinary, they had met 
with, and so we steamed on -to the smoky town of Man- 
chester, which we reached at half-past nine o'clock. 

'* Out of the frying-pan into the fire " is an old axiom, 
and its truth is oftentimes tested unexpectedly and unin- 
tentionally, and on my reaching Manciiester it proved 
correct I left Birmingham because of the fair ; 1 thought 
I had escaped a great nuisance by getting away from 
noise and confusion, but little did I expect that in escaping 
from an antici]>ated disturbance or annoyance I should be 
running into another equally as bad, if not worse, than 
the one I had ran from. To avoid " Scylla, Iran into 
Charybdis," for, on my arrival at Manchester, I found 
that it was Manchester race week, and consequent there- 
on all the inns were full of noise and nuisance. I went 
to the Boar's Head, from whence the coach started in the 
morning for Blackburn. I retired to ray room before 
eleven o'clock, and obtained a few hours' sleep ; but before 
four A.M., the noise of carts, etc., aroused me therefrom, 
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and by six a.m. I was up and dressed, and felt very un- 
comfortable at the cheerless prospect I saw before me, for 
the rain was falling in a settled mass of water. Break- 
fast finished, the coach arrived, and at half^past seven 
o'clock on Saturday, the 10th of June, 1843, I started 
for Churchkirk, where I arrived at half-past ten a.m., and 
found my Mends, and my old acquaintance, the faithful 
dog Dash, in good health and spirits. 

In my road, I passed Lord Wilton's seat, Heaton Park. 
Here, and nearly the whole way to Bury, the road led 
through a very pleasant, beautiful, and interesting country. 
Hundreds of people, principally young folks, were pre- 
paring themselves all along the road between Manchester 
and Bury, and dressed in their holiday clothes, to take a 
journey to the former place ; and for their transit there 
waggons and carts were prepared. The rain, at the time 
of my arrival at Bury, had ceased, and all appeared ani- 
mation and life, because they seemed iu happiness and 
contentment The jest and the jeer appeared to be with ^ 
them, and the freshness or the wetness of the early morn- * 
ing seemed to give them health, for their happy faces were 
red with glowing colours of health and beauty, for nearly 
all the boys as well as the girls were good' looking, and 
some very handsome. The races were the attraction to 
Manchester. "Coachman,*' said an old lady on the 
coach, one, perhaps, who might have been in her youoger 
days a Lancashire witch, but who now appeared 'in her 
olden years more in that character, because in dress she 
would have made a good Meg Merrilies, in illustration of 
Scott's heroine of that name; ''coachman," said she, 
and dripping with wet, for the rain was then descending 
very bouuti^lly, "did you ever remember such a wet 
May ?" " No, I did not" I was then addressed : " Did 
you, for you appear to be getting rather ould ? " A com- 
pliment this ! ** No, good woman ; but yet I think I once 
remember cold and wet to a very great extent "in May j 
because I recollect the 22nd of May, 1822, being in the 
Isle of Wight, and then observing St Catherine's Hill 
covered, on one particular morning, with snow." " Well, 
well I" was the reply? and my " brunette" said no more, 
but soon after left the coach. 

" Coachman, what tower is that on yon hill V* I asked 
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this question. "It \8 Qrant'e Tower, and you, perhaps, 
may have read a\)Out the Cherybell brothers ? " "I have." 
" Well, then, that tower was erected by those two brothers, 
in commemoration of their ancestor, who had made his 
way from Scotland a poor man, and by his industry had 
become the founder of their family." Such is the tra- 
dition. The tower itself stands on a prominent high hill, 
and commands a very extensive prospect, looking both to- 
wards Manchester and Liverpool, as well as into York- 
shire. It is square, and the ascent to it is through a very 
poor soil and by a very rugged path. The works belong, 
ing to Mr. Grant lay close on the left of the high road 
from Manchester to Blackburn, and are very extensive in- 
deed. They form, like many others on the same line of 
road, a little town of themselves. Their situation is on 
the river Irwetl. 

The country from Manchester to Churchkirk reminded 
me very much of Dorsetshire, particularly those parts of 
that country which lie contiguous to Weymouth. But 
the tall chimneys which populate the county of Lnncaster, 
and the hives which are around them, must be pulled down 
or put out of consideration when the comparison is made. 
Accrington, afler a two years' .absence, appears much in 
the same state. Some additional houses have been brought 
into existence, and the town still maintains its appearance 
of neatness and cleanliness. Are not those words sy- 
nonymous ? If not, may it not be said that they are 
twin sisters ? 

Having reached Churchkirk House, I found the old 
servant, John, at the gate, with Dash at his heels, to wel- 
come me ; and at the door, the lord of the mansion, with 
similar intention, who ushered me into a room, where I 
found seated round the breakfast table my niece and 
some friends, and with them two children, boys of eight 
and seven years of age. Having paid my respects to this 
patty, I then went into the nursery, where I found the old 
servant in attendance upon the ten thousandth seventh 
wonder of the world. • 

The young lord of the mansion is certainly a very fine 
child, with grey eyes, rare fat cheeks, and very stout arms. 
Is this a full description ? I cannot go farther, for I 
did not see his legs or his body, and therefore here must 
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rest my particulars respecting this ycu&g stranger i how- 
ever, I may say he seems very good tempered, but, I am 
told, he has a will of his own — who has not? — because he 
is passionate ; but yet his passion is soon over. Judging 
from this, may it not be argued that the child will be of a 
forgiving disposition, and of a sweet temper ? May it be 
BO, both on his parent's account as well as all those with 
whom, in the course of his life, he will have intercourse. 
The usual routine of dining, drinking tea, and supper* 
took place on Saturday. 

Sunday morning, llth rf June, followed the employments 
of Saturday ; and, with the exception of the lady of the 

house, all went to church, ' reading, and 

preaching. The morning was louring ; but yet no rain 
prevented people from going to church if so inclined. 
Dining brought on the afternoon service, and, with it, the 

Rev. — — gave a very good sermon, ; reading. 

After the second lesson, the ceremony of christening the 

young heir took place, Mr. officiating, Mr. and 

Mrs. , and myself, taking our places as sponsors. 

The young heir made his appearance from the vestry with 
his mother and nurse. Ue did not like his company ; for, 
soon after his appearance at the font, he began to look 
about him, and then he opened his song — a hymn it may 
have been, for aught I know — and the poor (theybt, I 
should say) little fellow cried during the performance of 
the whole service. Never was there such a row as he 
made — I really feared he would go into convulsions ; but 
the ceremony was concluded, and he became quite passive. 
He bawled so loud, that it seemed he was striving for the 
mastery which' should be heard, he or the minister. He 
certainly conquered in this respect, notwithstanding Mr. 

— — was obliged to raise his voice. Mr. said, 

in the vestry, afterwards, that he thought the young gen- 
tleman wanted to knock o£f his spectacles, because he was 
frightened at them. The mother was alarmed ; but both 
mother and child were very comfortable in the evening. 
I told * that his boy should have another name in 

addition to the name given him ; but I could not, nor 

could Mr. , who tried with me, move him to give 

his assent to a second name ; so it is ■ 
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The nth of 3uw \» ^^ Barnabas. If we could have 
succeeded, then ive migi^^ have sung, — 

" Bamtby bright I Barnsby bright I 
The longest day and the shortett night." 

But we were deprived of even this chance, therefore we 
must " endure that which cannot be cured." 

In the evening, Mr. preached, and ■ read. 

The ladies, with myself and the boys, stayed at home, for it 
was wet. Two sermons were preached, one in the after- 
noon and the other in the evening, in aid of the school 
funds, and, at both, about £65 were collected. This was 
▼ery handsome ; but there has not been a collection for 
these two years since. The funds only go to the support 
of the Sunday-school, there being no Day-school, and at 
the Sunday-school there is no master to be paid, for all 
the teachers do their, work gratuitously. The children are 
employed in the works, consequently, you see no children 
about on the week-days, excepting the very young ; and 
when the works have closed for the day. 

Monday, I2th June, 1843. Arose early, as I did y ester- 
day, and finished eight sides of paper, which I will call 
my despatches, before breakfast, sealed, and put them in 
a way for the post-office. This is not very wonderful, for 

it was ten o'clock before we sat down to breakfast • 

in this respect, is not altered for the better ; because he 
was always late in his appearance at this meal, and his 
friends, who are at present in this house, seem equally well 
disposed to keep their nests; because the master and 
mistress of the house had made their appearance hitherto 
before their visitors. 

After breakfast, strolled about the roads and fields with 
one of the boys, and went part of the way to Accrington. 
After dinner, all the male inmates had a long walk to 
Dunkenhaulgh, the seat, of Mr. Petre. It is a very pleas- 
ant and handsome residence, with an ornamental Catholic 
chapel attached to it ; and the grounds are laid out with 
much taste. Mr. Petre is very little at the house. 

Tuesday, ISth June. Mr. and his boys, with 

jnyself, took a long walk over the hills to the extreme out- 
side of the parish of Oswaldtwistle. It was about four 
miles ; and, at the end of onr journey, on a considerable 
c 
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hill, for the gpround nearly all the way was rising, we saw 
the Irish Sea. The Ribhle empties itself into it at or near 
Preston ; which is also seen from the hill before mentioned. 
By the road, Preston is thirteen miles distant, but, as the 
crow flies, it is very considerably nearer. The hills and 
the Ribble make the road wind a good deal. 

At dinner, Mr. had a large party. There was 

plenty to eat and drink, in fact, too much ; but, as it was 
a christening party, I suppose a* great spread was made ; 
and the Newbury presentation candelabrum was displayed. 
A pleasant and agreeable evening was spent ; and , 

with others, gave the party a good deal of music. Mr. 

• seems a kind-hearted old gentleman ; a man of 

business, who, from humble means, has raised himself to 
wealth and eminence. His print works are very e^ttensive. 

Wednesday^ June I4th. Mr. and his boys went 

by invitation, shooting rabbits with Mr. Robert Peel, who 
has the manors of Dunkenhaulgh and Oswaldtwistle» 
which he rents of Mr. Petre. Hares and rabbits abound ; 
and they do not do much mischief, because all the lands, 
both on the hills and in the dales, are grass. No woods 
or coppices shelter them, but deep hollows or ravines, In 
• which grow trees and scrubby bushes, with the elder and 
stunted oak ; these, and the hedges where they exist, form 

their^protection. remained at home, having some 

parish duties to perform ; and -^— * also did not feel 
inclined to go out I and my companion. Dash, went out 
for a long stroll. We encountered the shooting party, 
but we did not remain with them. It was needless so to 
do, because we had sport of our own ; for Dash caught a 
young rabbit, which he brought and laid dead at my feet 
Poor Dash was also perplexed, soon after this circum- 
stance had taken place, because, in crossing another field, 
five hares at one and the same time got up before him, 
and he appeared at a loss which to follow. He did not 
succeed in capturing any of these ; but he nearly caught 
a fine young leveret in our further progress homeward* 
Reaching home, I walked out before dinner for a couple 
of hours. Dash being our companion ; and he not being 
tired with his previous exertions, succeeded in capturing 

• Now, 1854, dead. 
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another three quaT\et« ^own rabbit, which he very pro- 
perly gave up to his master. 

Thursday, 15ih June, 1843. Took a walk up the hills 
before breakfast, for the purpose of looking out to the sea ; 
but the air was too thick to see it, therefore I returned in 
ample time to breakfast, because none of the household, 
excepting the servants, had made their appearance. 
£leven o'clock arrived, and by that hour we had all con- 
trived to £nish that meal. Afler it, Mr. and 

his boys availed themselves of the offer made them by 

Mr. S of his ponies and a horse to take a ride. So 

they engaged themselves that way. drove out 

wife and child, and I and my friend Dash started for the 
hills lying between Haslingden, Church Kirk, and Black- 
bum. These we reached; and from which very extensive 
views are obtained of the country all around. The tops 
are covered with moors and heath : and great quantities of 
the weed which we call the cottier plant, are found in 
every direction. These moors appear like a great spongy 
bog, placed upon a limestone substratum ; for very deep 
ditches are made to divide the property of the different 
owners, or the different parishes to which they belong. It 
does not seem likely that the vast population around will 
ever be in want of fuel, although they may be in want of 
the common necessaries of life ; because, independent of 
the cheapness at which coals may be obtained, these vast 
bogs may be turned into fuel : for the colour, when dry, is 
like our tan-turf, and, if made up in the same shape, it 
might be easily mistaken, the one for the other. Here 
and there, some portions of the bog might be found cut 
up and drying for fuel, and which, I think, must burn well. 
I could not ask the question on the moor, for one especial 
reason, whether it would do so or not ; because, excepting 
one man at a distance, I did not encounter a human face 
for the four pr five miles of jumping and stepping from 
mound to mound, to avoid the bogs and water with which 
I was surrounded. I saw a good many snipes, and trod up 

one head of grouse. Mentioning this at dinner, Mr. . 

told me that he had been shooting on these moors, and 
had found plenty of grouse ; and as to the snipe, it was 
fully ascertained that they bred there ; because the game- 
keeper told him, that he had, in the breeding season. 
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oftentimes met with the young birds attended by the old 
ones; both male and female, he presumed, because two 
old birds were with the broods he had encountered. 

Writing this at my bed-room window, which was 
open, my ear met the cry of the partridge, and on 
looking up, I observed the bird running towards me ; and 
I see it now stopping and picking its feathers under a 
tuft of rushes, within ten yards of my window. It is 
the first partridge I have seen ; and it is now come, it 
would seem, purposely to be noticed. Ah ! pretty creature, 
you are safe at my hands, and you know it ; because you 
have this instant run from your hiding-place from behind 
the rushes, and are staring me full in the face. Well 
done, run again at the larks which are disturbing your 
quietness and repose. Dear creature, you are again call, 
ing for your mate, and still approaching me. I am your 
companion. Still nearer do you come ? There are pistols in 
the house, and these would reach you. But you are safe 
under my eye, and those instruments of destruction shall 
not molest you. Ah ! you are now gone from me ; and 
the high grass, into which you have escaped, has hidden 
you for ever from my sight But may it not be that you 
have run from the meadow in which the cows are feeding 
into the Held closed up for cutting grass and making hay, 
to your nest. Probably it may be so. At all events, I 
shall not look after you ; therefore here also, dear bird, 
you are safe from me. I cannot help thinking that if a 
sportsman had been sitting at my side, and had been a 
witness of the scene I have been noticing, he would have 
made a vow or a declaration that no more shooting would 
he have. What 1 could he have had the heart to kill, per- 
haps maim or injure, that beautiful creature, who, under 
fancied security, was enjoying itself as one of God's crea- 
tures ? Could he have been so treacherous as to seek its 
destruction, wantonly and cruelly to kill it^ Oh, no, I 
cannot think that such a man would have liHed up his 
hand against it. Rather would I think and believe that 
he would have with me enjoyed the sight, as one of those 
amusing incidents in life which make life desirable, in 
the knowledge that you have one creature before you 
which appears happy in a state of freedom. Why, then, 
should man seek happiness in the thirst some possess in 
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seeking it with a ^viti Ol* their shoulders to deprive ani- 
mals of existence ? Cat^ there be happiness in knowing 
that the animal fired si is gone off wounded, to perish in 
pain and misery, be the time long or short ? Entertaining 
the opinion that no man has a right to cause, wantonly, 
misery in the life of fel\ow-man or fellow.animal, I envy 
not the feelings of those who can indulge themselves in 
shooting. Oh, no, happiness cannot be in any such 
amusement. It is done for entertainment, or to fill up 
hours that hang heavily upon hand. Would it not be 
better for those who follow such amusement, if amuse- 
ment it must be called, to endeavour to ascertain whether 
much better avocations may not be readily found in less 
expensive, less cruel, more happy, more useful and much 
more rational amusements, than that of shooting. Let 
those who like such amusements try their hand at some- 
thing else, and I am of opinion that by leaving ofi'the 
occupation of shooting, they will find themselves by the 
trial much happier and better men. The poor partridge 
which gave himself or herself to my protection this 
morning has been the cause of these observations, and I 
hope that in making them, they will have a lasting impres- 
sion upon my mind. God Almighty grant that it may be 
so ! Now to breakfast. 

Friday, I6th June, 1843. I do not remember that I gave 

a description of 's house when at Churchkirk two 

years ago, the house then being in the course of building. 
It stands upon rising ground in the middle (Tf a green 
field, and about a hundred yards from the turnpike-road, 
leading fironi Manchester, through Accrington to Black- 
burn. It is surrounded on the east, west, and south by 
hills, and on the north it looks down a very beautiful 
▼alley, which is terminated by Clitheroe Castle at a 
distance of eight or ten miles, and which is plainly seen ; 
and beyond by high hills in Yorkshire, and others near 
Lancaster. Immediately on the north-east, the high hill 
called Pendle Hill intercepts the view in that direction. 
The house consists of underground cellars and a pantry ; 
the basement has a large drawing-room, twenty-six feet 
long by twenty wide, a dining-room of twenty-two feet 
by twenty, an entrance hall, a library, twenty-four feet by 
eighteen, a room for housekeeper, a kitchen, store-room, 
- c 2 
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and back kitchen. All these rooms are from thirteen to 
fourteen feet high. A heat and commodious staircase 
leads to the bed- rooms, of which there are eight; the one 
in which I sleep is twenty- four feet long, eighteen feet 
wide, and, like all the rest, ten feet high. The house has 
attached to it a stable, coachhouse, piggery, etc., and is 
surrounded by a small kitchen- garden and shrubberies, 
which appear, considering the time they have been 
planted, in a very thriving state. It is certainly a large, 
handsome house, and it stands exceedingly pleasant and 
commanding. 

Mr. and bis boys are gone fishing to Mr. Peel's. 

Mr. is going to Whalley to fetch the Vicar to dine 

with Mr. S , and where we are all going. Such is 

the fix for the morning, and after I have finished this I 
shall go upon the stroll. The ■ intend leaving to- 

morrow. 

A man asked me whether I wanted any " middy ?" I 
could not think what he meant He mistook me for some* 
body else, and upon my asking what " middy" was, I was 
told it was cow dung. Such manure is saved for the pur- 
pose of being used in the works. 

The inhabitants, I observe, answer questions put to them 
by saying " Ah,'* where we should say " Yes." For in- 
stance, if I say, " It is a fine day," the answer is, " Ah," 
not " Yes," and so on. 

Saturday, 17 th June, The visit is over, the spread has 
been made, and the banquet given : and most truly may 
the latter word, " banquet," be used upon the present oc- 
casion, when I say that the first course consisted of a 
three-quarter part of a very fine." Ribblc" salmon, with 
bare soup and its accompaniments ; the second course of, 
at top, stewed beef, at bottom, a fine target of lamb, with 
chicken, rabbit, harico mutton, veal cutlets, a rich piece 
of bacon, with vegetables and gravies ; following this 
came the third course, consisting of an excellent lemon 
pudding, a gooseberry pie, and the table covered with other 
sweet things, and jelly and custards ; this cleared away, 
the table was again covered with, at top and bottom, a 
pine-apple and grapes, and intermediate, with sweet- 
meats and confectionery, together with . hock, claret, 
champagne, Madeira, port, and sherry. Having stated 
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ibe irherewitVi \)y v\uch 'We were entertained, I think It 
"Will be readily granted tbat, in using the term "banquet," 
I was not wrong. T)ie 'whole was served up in plate and 
a very elegant pattern of English china. The party who 
were thus so hospitably and so magnificently entertained 
consisted of fifteen individuals. It was impossible for this 
party, unless they sat at the table for a week, to clear 
off all this provision, so, as a matter of course, a great part 
of it went away untouched. From this description, a 
judgment may be formed of the style in which the manu- 
facturers in this quarter of Lancashire live, for 1 under- 
stand nearly all of them live in similar splendour. How 
it may be with others I know not, but I am told that Mr. 

S never allows a dish to make its second appearance 

at the dinner-table ; his plan is, that if anything is un- 
touched at the dinner-table, it is put aside, and makes its 
appearance at breakfast the next morning. It then goes 
to the servants' table, and thd remains are then given away 
to his work-people or their families, and to those in par- 
ticular who may be sick. If this be so, I commend nim 
much, for it is turning his riches to a good account ; be- 
cause such an outlay as this must be doing good in the 
way of trade to all the tradespeople who are so fortunate 
as to receive his orders, independent of the good his 
poor workpeople receive from his bounty. 

Mr. S is a native of Perth, and he came up from 

Scotland not worth five pounds. Industry and fortunate 
speculations have made him what he is. Having the 
means, he has also the happiness to be blessed with the 
disposition of disposing of those means in a manner by 
which comfort is administered to 'the wants of others. 
The poor and destitute are never sent from his door with- 
out relief in one shape or snother being granted to their 
application, after inquiry is made into the truth of their 
necessities. Long may such a man live to enjo^ the 
riches he has obtained, in the pleasure he must receive in 
aiding the comfort of those who stand in need of his 
charity. Mr. John Fielden,» the Member for Oldham, 
is another such a man. He does an immensity of good. 
Having, it is presumed, two millions of property at his 

• Now, 1854, dead. 
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command, he has the power of doing good, and lie does 
it. Opportunity and inclination do not always go to- 
gether, but in these two men they are united, and where 
such a conjunction is found, it is happiness to point it 
out ; and its illustration is seen when placed in juxta- 
position with the possession of riches hut no disposition 
existing to spend them in doing good to the wants of others. 
I ascertained this character of Mr. Fielden from the 
Rector of Whalley, who spoke disinterestedly, for he 
had only a superficial knowledge of his person ; but he 
received his information from those who had been the ob- 
jects of his bounty, as well as from others who knew him 
well, and who appreciated his' worth by confirming the 
truth of the statements that had been made respecting his 
kindness and the general benevolence of his characten 
It is a blessing to a town or neighbourhood where such 
characters are found to be dwelling. 

Mr. and his sons left this morning. They went 

as far as Bury in a chaise with one horse, Mr. 's 

man driving them. 

I made my first visit to Blackburn. Two years* ab- 
sence has not improved its appearance in my eyes ; it is 
still the same dark, dirty, dusty place, black and full of 
smoke ; and the inhabitants partake of the same colour, 
for they look dirty and miserable. There is plenty of 
work in the spinning factories, but in the print works a 
laxity of employment exists. These works are very dull, 
for there is great heaviness in the trade, there being no 
demand in the markets either at home or abroad, and con- 
sequently complaints exist as to the want of work. The 
trade live in hopes that this state of things will soon alter 
for the better ; but then the summer is running on, and 
the spring is gone without improvement : this causes 
gloom and uneasiness to be entertained in the place of 
buoyant spirits and cheerfulness. Wages, too, are low, 
and the workpeople look for an inerease; but this cannot 
take place under present circumstanees, and additional 
cause for gloom and disquiet is engendered thereby.. Upon 
the whole, I think this state of things cannot be observed 
without fear and alarm. How, then, can it be altered ? 
No demand makes work slack and heavy. Mouths must 
be stopped notwithstanding. How,, then, must they be 
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filled ? In the deMl\i ^^ work the poor table must be 
visited. What assistance can be met with there ? An 
order to the workhouse. 'What I order three, four, five, or 
even ten thousand souIb into a workhouse for relief. It is 
idle to think of it, for the idea is preposterous. "What, 
then, can be done ? Why assistance must be given out 
of the workhouse, or else — what ? confusion and riot ! 

Sunday, June 18/A, 1843. This is the anniversary of that 
great and eventful day which, twenty-eight years ago, de- 
cided the fate of nations, in the overthrow of that great 
and extraordinary man, the Emperor Napoleon, by the 
unparalleled bravery of the British army, led on to victory 
by the skill of that illustrious man, the Duke of Welling- 
ton. In attending the morning service at the church, I 
could not help being forcibly struck at the applicability 
of the first lesson andthe first psalm to the anniversary of 
this day. Joshua is sent out to battle by the God. of 
battles, and victory is assigned to him in the great de- 
struction of those against whom he was commissioned to 
fight Who can say that the Battle of Waterloo was not 
also directed to take place by divine and invisible agency 1 
May it not have been permitted by Almighty God to take 
place as a punishment to that nation which had so openly, 
BO shockingly, so horribly, and so wickedly set his laws at 
defiance, during the progress of the French Revolution ? 
May it not have been intended as a final mark of his just 
judgments for the crimes perpetrated against his most holy 
commands ? It seems possible that it might be so, because 
for twenty- eight years no Joshua has been sent out against 
the nation which on this day was so dreadfully punished 
at Waterloo. The bravery of the British soldier won the 
day, and the gallantry of the Prussian army decided the 
complete overthrew of the French army. Oh ! how many 
on this day might have cried out in the language of the 
psalmist, ** In the morning it is green and groweth up ; 
but in the evening it is cut down, dried up, and withered." 
Yes, indeed, thousands upon whom the day dawned, in the 
evening had returned to their native dust ; " for dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return." Oh ! how 
many thousand hearts were, made to throb for those who 
laid dead and dying on this tremendous battle field. Ah ! 
with what feelings could they exclaim with the inspired 
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writer before quoted, *' Turn tbee again, O Lord, at the 
last, and be gracious to thy servants f '^ O satisfy us 
with thy mercy, and that soon, so shall we rejoice and be 
glad all the days of our life." Yes, indeed, here was the 
consolation of those who had to deplore the loss of friends 
killed on this trying day ; for without the consolation of a 
religious feeling and an entire reliance upon the mercy of 
God, the glory of such a day as this, as means of con- 
solation, Tvould be but ** as dust in the balance." 

These reflections have been caused by the recollection 
of this eventful day, and happy should I have been had 
irot the result, the eventual result I mean, been as it was ; 
but feeling, as I do, that a stain is left upon my counfry, 
I cannot but lament that Napoleon was dealt with in the 
manner by which his career was terminated. His banish, 
ment to St. Helena was a legal murder. No law existed 
making it legal so to banish him, so an ed? post facto law 
was made by the British Parliament to exile him to this 
miserable island. It was cruel, it was unjust, undignified, 
and faithless so to treat him, because he had given him- 
self up voluntarily to the British nation, and he relied 
upon their magnanimity to treat him well and hospitably, 
and he was deceived. If he had deceived us by breaking 
his parole of honour at Elba, it formed no ground for 
our cruelty in sending him to perish in an unhealthy and 
inhospitable climate. It was not the generous and open, 
hearted English character to do this : no, it was the cruel 
and cowardly spirit of the tiger, which makes a sport of 
ill victim, that did this act of injustice, and by which a 
blot will ever remain on the British escutcheon. Would 
that I could remove it ; but that being impossible, I must 
content myself by here recording my opinion on so fla- 
grant a public act of British — I will not say tntendtd — in- 
justice, but so fatal a decision to the magnanimity of the 
British character. 

Went in the evening to church ; a small congregation. 
The weather being beautifully fine, the population seemed 
all abroad, and I cannot wonder at their enjoying them- 
selves instead of going to church in the evening, because 
in the week days they are in close confinement; therefore 
the Sunday is the only day on which they can get pure 
air and exercise. And who would wish to debar them from 
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this? Not I, becattie 1 think it is one of the greatest 
scenes of happiness in beholding a man, Snd his wife, and 
children raoibling innocently about the fields on a summer 
Sabbath evening dressed up in their best apparel. 

Monday, 19 ih June. Strolled about the fields, and 
went to see Mr. S— 's cows and dairy. He has a 
capital dairy of cows, from which he makes, varying, one 
hundred and forty pounds of butter a week, and which is 
sent for sale to Manchester. The cows produce a great 
quantity of manure, which is securely stowed away for the 
purpose for which it is wanted in the factory. 

Amused myself looking over the plates in "Grose's An- 
tiquities ;" and the first volume contains one of the best 
descriptions I have ever read of Donnington Castle. There 
is a plate of the same, and a plan of the works thrown up 
Sot its defence in the civil wars, and I found the descrip- 
tion very amusing and interesting. In the same work, 
which was published in the year 1773, I found the follow, 
ing remark under the head of "Rougemont Castle, 
£xeter:" "John P^nruddack and Hugh Grove, two gentle, 
men of Wiltshire, were beheaded in 1655, in the Castle of 
Exeter, for having made an unsuccessful attempt in favour 
of £ing Charles I." I wonder whether Mrs. Mitchell, of 
Speen, knows this little history of the ancestors of the 
families with which she is connected ? If she does not, an 
opportunity may occur of making her acquainted with 
this notice. 

Tuesday, 20th June, 1843. This is the seventh day 
since any rain has fallen, in this country, and since Thurs- 
day last the weather has been most beautiful ; so fine, in- 
deed, that I have thrown my window open and sat at it 
without my coat writing my journal or reading. Such is 
my case at present The same observations I made the 
other day respecting shooting, I could here repeat, if it 
were necessary ; because two hares have been frisking be- 
fore me with their innocent and amusing gambols. One 
of them came over the ha-ha into the gpreen plat before 
the library window, and ran off again into the high grass 
quite unmolested. 

I took my ramble about the fields ; and afterwards 
amused myself with reading the Heading paper, by which 
I found my friend, Mr. Rand, had lost his wife, and much 
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faiety had taken place, on Friday, with the Odd Fellows, 
n the afternoon, performed a aad office in the 

burial of a young man of good character, and one of the 
teachers of the Sunday-school at Church Kirk. He had 
lost his wife and child six and eight months previously ; 
and he himself was the only son and child of a father and 
mother, who are much afflicted at the utter bereavement of 
their children; having lost, also, about a year ago, their 
only daughter. Such is human life : and similar is the case 
of my friend, Mr. Brown, of Newbury, who has had the 
misfortune to lose both his children. The mutability 
of human life, what is it ? One of the first things I heard 
on going out of doors this morning was, that a Mr. 
Barnes had gone to bed in apparent health, and this mom. 
ing was a corpse. How ought we to live in love and 
Christian chanty one with another, that we may be pre- 
pared to meet the summons — the unexpected summons, it 
may be—for our departure hence, to the realms of, it is to 
be hoped, eternal bliss and happiness. 

Wedneiday, 2\$t June. The morning was brilliant, but, 
before ten o'clock, a thick, dense mist came up from the 
west, and the hills and all the country around was so en. 
veloped in obscurity, that I could not see anything clearly 
for a quarter of a mile before me ; and so it remained till 
night closed in. I fancy it was a strong blight, for only 
now and then something like rain fell. A good day this 
to take a view from the summit of a high hill. I had 
made up my mind for a long walk during the time of Mr. 

*s absence at Manchester, to which place he had 

gone for the purpose of meeting a friend who was coming 
here on a visit But I was disappointed in my intention ; 
and what is disappointment ? A miscarriage of expecta- 
tion. And the " Spectator " says, that '* it is impossible 
for us to know what are calamities and what are blessings. 
How many accidents have passed for misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and prosperity of the persons 
in whose lot they have fallen \ How many ditappointmentt 
have, in their consequences, saved a man from destruc- 
tion V* And again, Addison says : — 

" Whilst the champion, with redoubled might 
Strike! home the Javelin, hii retiring foe 
Shrinks from the woupd, and tiisappoiHii the blow." 
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Such was my dwapipointment, and I made up for it by 
reading Dr. Whitakei's " History of Whalley," from which 
I derived more pleasure and more instruction certainly 
than wandering about in a mist. If I could say all that 
he has said respecting Whalley and its abbey, and the 
beauty of the surrounding country, I should have to write 
enough to fill a quarto volume, three inches in thickness. 
That is a labour I cannot undertake ; consequently, I must 
content myself by saying that I was much entertained by 
looking over its pages, and at the prints it contained, 
which are very good and interesting. Pinned to one of 
its leaves, I met with an epigram, which, as I thought, 
was good, I took leave to transcribe, and affix it to my 
journal. It was in manuscript, and I asked nobody's 
leave to copy it I therefore beg the present Dr. Whita- 
ker's pardon (to whom the book belongs) for the liberty I 
have taken. 

EPIGRAM. 

On the appointment of the Rev. W. R. Hay to the vicarage of 
Rochdale, in 1819. Mr. Hay was at that time Chairman of the 
Quarter Setsiont for the Hundred of Salford. Dr. Wray, Dr. 
Hind, and Dr. Drake were former Yicart of Rochdale, and his 
Grace the Lord Primate is the Patron. 

The Arch-cook at Lambeth four dishes has sent. 

To feast us at Rochdale->how kind ! 
The first was plain Wrafft with a sauce of content ; 

The second was venison— ^i«id; 

The next that he sent was a very fine Drake, 

A dainty nice fowl in its way. 
On the Clerical Chairman no comment I'll make. 

For a beast is the best Judge of JSToy / 

We have had a full feast of fish, flesh, and fowl. 

But, alas 1 they have all pass'd away ; 
And the parish of Rochdale now grumble and growl. 

For no one can relish old Hay. 

Speaking of Whalley, the Bishop of Chester,* at his 
visitation, in 1841, to his diocese, told his clergy, that in the 
parish of Whalley alone, forty-three school. rooms capable 
of accommodating 30,000 pupils had been erected at an 
expense of £13,000 within the then last ten years ; that 
the parish extended over 108,140 acres; that the popula- 

* The present (1M4) excellent Archbishop of Canterbury. 

D 
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tion was near 100,000 ; that in 1884 there were "only twenty- 
clergymen ; but that now these were increased to forty- 
three — there being twenty-six incumbents and seventeen 
curates: and that, since 1835, nine new churches had 
been opened, and one enlarged, by which means, accom- 
modation had been found for 6,268 additional sittings, at 
an expense of £27,000. Five more churches are in pro- 
gress, for which £18,000 have been raised; and £5,200 
are offered as a beginning for four more. Within a 
period, therefore, of five years, the means of religious 
instruction have been increased by the erection of fourteen 
churches and thirty-six schools, and twenty- seven addi- 
tional clergymen. The bishop also said, that during the 
twelve years he had held the diocese, he had consecrated 
within it 170 additional churches. I mention this to show 
the vast extent of the parish of Whaiky, and of the im- 
mense population within the diocese of Chester. It shows 
also the immense exertions which have been made in 
building additional churches and school-rooms. 

Mr. A— arrived with Mr. B., from Manchester 
about half past eight or nine o'clock, much pleased with 
his journey from the last place to Church Kirk. He lefk 
Reading on Tuesday, and had slept at Birmingham. 

The shortest night has again passed ; and this appears 
to have arrived very quickly or the year 1843 j and why 
is this? because, I presume, this impression has come 
across my mind owing to the wetness of the month of 
May, and the continuance of the same weather for the 
first fifteen or sixteen days of June. This wetness has 
contributed to make the fnerry month of May pass off 
dull and, to the farmers, duheartening, because it has 
hindered them sadly from preparing their ground for 
turnips, and caused the operation of the scythe to be 

fostponed, when its assistance was required. All, however, 
hope, is for the best, and I trust no other injury has 
been received by them than that of hindrance and delay. 
Thursday, 22nd June, 1843. Breakfasted, and then 

strolled out with Mr. A and Mr. B . We 

went lionizing, and among the places visited were a very 
large coal pit and two extensive stone quarries ; one of 
which has an apparatus for polishing stone and marble, 
the latter of which is brought from the Derbyshire 
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^Darries and othei p\aC^e>> There is an immense water. 
wheel, which is thirty-six yards in diameter. This wheel 
diives the works, and the colliery is 240 feet deep, and ia 
driven by steam power. It was not at work ; trade being 
dull, they only work four days in the week. To keep off 
danger from the foul air, a fire is kept at the bottom of the 
lit, to which air is introduced from another opening, 
y which a current of air is produced in the dismal 
regions below. We did not descend, being quite content 
to receive the description among the dust and heat above 
ground, without experiencing the damp and danger below. 
Many of the coal-works about Whalley are situated in 
deep hollows .or ravines, some of which are covered with 
trees ; the sycamore appearing the most healthy, seems 
more luxuriant than its companions, and these trees make 
the appearance of the hollows in which they exist ex- 
tremely beautiful and picturesque. A rill of water, or a 
mountain stream, is found in all these hollows. 
. I derived considerable information from Mr. A 
respecting the controversy carried on between Mr. 

W and Mr. M about the diet table at the 

gaol at Reading; and thinking it possible that the subject 
may be brought on again at Reading or Abingdon, on 

Monday, I shall send such information to Mr. W 

for his guidance. 

In the eyening, we walked out and called upon Mr. 
, and we strolled about his premises, which are ex- 
tremely pleasant. What wealth and power can produce, 
and so far as comfort and ease can be obtained amidst 
smoke and heat and noise, these are realised, because 
beauty and effect have been studied in making his pre- 
mises very delightful. The gentleman was at home ; and, 
thinking that we ought not to go away empty-handed, he 
loaded each of us with a bunch or bunches of very excel- 
lent grapes, for which I thank him. Mr. A appears 

to have received a great impression as to the manner and 
style in which, as Cobbett used to call them, the ** cotton 
lords" live. 

** I don't see," said A , " that squalid, sickly 

appearance among the workpeople that I was led to 
believe I should find in these parts. I have seen nothing 
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different in their appearance to what I ohserre among the 
workmen at Reading." 

My reply was, that I had not observed it either. It may 
exist at Manchester and other large places, but certainly 
it is not to he found here, for hundreds may be seen glow- 
ing with health, robust and hearty, whilst the minority 
are not different in their appearance to those we meet with 
at home. 

Friday, June 2Srd, 1843. I have been writing the fore- 
going sheets at my usual seat, looking out, upon the hills, 
which are crowned by the moors on which I found the 
snipes and grouse. These moors, I understood, belong to 
Sir Robert peel, and the game thereon is preserved by 
his kinsman, residing at Church Kirk. Supposing I, as 
a stranger, had, by the means of my companion, Dash, 
killed a grouse, and had been caught in the fact, I 
wonder what I should have been done with ? Would Sir 
R. Peel or his minions hav^^fined me ? Probably. How- 
ever, I have escaped this time, and will be careful how I 
next venture up there. 

The morning is again magnificent ; and all nature here- 
abouts seems alive" and cheerful, that is, — tUl withouif be~ 
cause the birds are singing, from the coarse cawing of the 
rook, the chirping of the sparrow, the loud whistling of the 
thrush, the pleasing note of the starling, the peewit of the 
plover, the squeak of the martin — which has its nest 
immediately above my window — and the delightful song 
of the lark. All, all seem alive and happy, and are cheer- 
ful in singing their matin song, it would seem, to their 
great Creator ; but within all is quiet. Morpheus has not 
yet performed his labours, and I shall not disturb the in- 
mates who are so occupied ; although I may lament that 
they are not with me enjoying the glories of the brilliant 
sun that is now shining upon my bed- room window. I have 
now finished my morning labours in having written four 
pages of my journal, three sides of a sheet to Mr. 
W , and a letter to my sister. These being com- 
plete, I will now descend, and wait patiently for my break- 
fast, which I hope will not be long before it takes place. 

Saturday, June 24tthi 1843. Having ate a very hearty 
breakfast, I took my road along the line of the canal 
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which runs from l»eed« ,*nd joids the Duke of Bridge- 
water's, the Grand Junction Canal at Liverpool. Turning 
from the canal, I passed down a very ancient road which 
brought me to a terrace running along the side of a deep 
hollow. Passing across the high road from Blackburn to 
Whalley, I found myself at the village of Great Harwood, 
about four miles from Church Kirk. The church is a 
very ancient structure, and consists of a nave and a 
Norman tower ; in the churchyard are many old tombs. 

Passing upwards through the village, or a town I sup* 
pose, I must call it, for in it, during the year, a great 
many fairs are held, in proof of which, I observed, like as 
at Ilsley, a considerable number of public houses or beer- 
chops, I reached the summit of some table land, being at an 
elevation much above the land around it. Here was a very 
fine, beautiful and extensive prospect. On the south, I 
could see as far as Haslingden, and the hills beyond 
Church Kirk ; to the west, Preston, the sea, and the high 
hills near Lancaster ; and on the east and north, the dis- 
tant hills of Yorkshire bounded the view ; whilst immedi- 
ately below me, the beautiful grounds about Whalley, 
Padiham, Clitheroe, and other places were seen. The 
Catholic college at Stoney Hurst, and the Castle of 
Clitheroe, with many churches, gave a pleasing variety to 
the prospect, and the high hill of Pendle was brought out 
in bold relief. 

From this table land, I passed along a ridge way, on 
both sides of which a delightful green valley met the eye, 
which was eventually dimmed by the smoke of the black 
town of Blackburn. The wind fortunately blew from the 
east, or else this valley would have been hidden ; but as it 
was, the town was seen as the smoke passed off to the 
west, and my situation, was to the eastward of the place. 
I came homeward across the fields, which, being nearly all 
feeding oif with the cattle kept for the purposes of the 
manufactories, I had no difficulty to effect. 

Reaching home, 1 found B and his friend had gone 

for Whalley ; B— having a funeral at four, returned 

by that time; and, in the evening, we had one of oui 
usual saunters about the fields and lanes. 

On this day, 24th June, drove Mr. A to Blacks 

d2 
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burn ; and, having taken my Usual morning walk before 
breakfast, I amused myself after It by copying out extracts 

from the "British Critic,'* which Mr. A^ had 

brought with him for amusement in the coach or on the 
railway. He called my attention to the article ; and, it 
meeting my views, I accordingly made the extracts, which 
I send herewith, and which I intend to form part of my 
journal. One portion only accompanies this sheet'; the 
remainder I shall forward when next I write, which pro- 
bably may be on Tuesday, if not to-morrow. I hope I 
may hear from home on Sunday, that is, to-day. 

Extracts from the sixty-sixth number of the British Critic 
and Tfteological Review on Article 4s, entitled, " A Plea 
for National Holidays,'* By Lord John Manners, M,P. 

" Well may Mr. Southey, in his Spanish disguise, ex- 
claim, ' It is the peculiar character of the true religion to 
sanctify what is innocent, and make even merriment meri- 
torious ; and it is as peculiarly the ciiaracter of Calvinism 
to divest piety of all cheerfulness, and cheerfulness of all 
piety, as if they could not co-exist, and to introduce a 
joyless and graceless system of manners, suitable to a 
faith which makes the heresy of Manes appear reasonable. 
He admitted that the evil principle was weaker than the 
good one ; but in the mythology of Calvin there is no 
good one to be found.' 

** Perhaps nothing strikes nn Englishman abroad more 
forcibly than the attention paid to the amusements of the 
people ; and yet attention is not the proper word, the 
amusements seem to spring spontaneously from the spirit 
of the nation ; nor do I think that climate or religion has 
so much to do with it as some suppose. In Catholic 
Biscay or Protestant Pays de Vaud, the saints' days and 
the jour defile are alike a holiday to the people. I know 
no sight more pleasing, no sound more cheerful, than tho'^e 
by the plaza or paseo of the humblest Spanish town on 
the evening of a festival ; the grave but happy people 
tripping it to pipe and tabor, while those of the higher 
orders* saunter about, entering into the pleasures of the 
scene, and at hand, by their presence and authority, to 
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c/reck any incipient iTTegularity. How long shall we be 
content coldly to admire whatever is good in foreign 
countries, while we sedulously abuse and clumsily emulate 
their crimes and follies. 

" There are men, conscientious, self-denying men, who 
give their money freely, and who would probably never 
except themselves from the operation of a law if they once 
saw its applicability to themselves, who yet act with strange 
and most awkward inconsistency ; they denounce without 
scruple or limit all the amusements of the poor ; they de- 
prive them of a shadow of a holiday, and grudge them 
a single mouthful of fresh air on a Sunday ; they consign 
the working-man, for the good " of his soul," to perpetual 
bondage ; they do not leave him a chance of better 
things, for while they take away the recreation he now 
has, they refuse to provide any other. Yet these very 
same persons spend even their ordinary days in what they 
would call wilful and injurious idleness iu a poor man ; 
they rise long after the sun, perhaps without the excuse of 
late hours, they linger at the breakfast table, they spend 
an hour in chit chat, they go forth into the streets simply 
in quest of innocent news or interesting rencontres, 
they take, perhaps, a walk in the fields when fancy so dis- 
poses them, they go to dinner parties, they set off to a 
watering-place or to visit a distant Iriend, with no other 

f prospects whatever than a mouth or six weeks of undi- 
uted pleasure. They do all this, and absurdly hold that 
every one of these acts is a mortal sin in a labouring 
man. They seem to have no bowels whatever for the 
poor man, at least not in their amusements and holidays ; 
they never put together the two facts, namely, how largely 
they satisfy their own instinct and how miserably stint the 
same instinct in their humbler fellow-men. 

*' There are no people on the face of the earth with so 
little time and means of reereation as the English, — that 
is, the labouring classes, which constitute the bulk of the 
nation ; so much is the individual sacrificed to the system. 
The negro slave had one day to himself, and the Russian 
serf gives three days to his master and has three for the 
cultivation of his own allotment, and is not tied to days 
and hours ; and very free and merry he is, in spite of his 
ill name for servitude. Nay, the serfs of the crown landft 
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who are a ireiy large portion of the whole, are quite their 
own men on the payment of the rent, which ia something 
hetween a poll tax and a land tax. The English la- 
hourer has, on the contrary, the name of freedom ; hut;, 
in the first place, has no little difficulty in getting work, 
at least for a constancy : and once at work, cannot call a 
single day his own from one year's end to another. 

** How close and hot the work-rooms! what smoke! what 
odours ! How trying to the eyes this dim Novemher wea- 
ther ! how soon are hghts required ! The gentleman who 
dwells in the airy west-end, and who runs down into the 
country as soon as he feels alike out of sorts, the clergyman 
who lets his parsonage for offices and resides in the Regent's- 
park, and the wealthy hanker with his country-house at 
Highgate or Clapham-common, can afford to be pious 
ahove measure in denouncing the Sabbath wanderings of 
the worn-out, smoke-dried artisan. 

" But when Ash- Wednesday is observed, as it is in 
some parts of the country more than others, it is like the 
metropolitan Sunday, often observed by a non-observance, 
more shocking than mere omission. Last Ash-Wednes- 
day was celebrated at Liverpool by a grand steeple-chase, 
which appears to have excited the greatest interest, and to 
have been attended by vast numbers from all parts of the 
kingdom. Koyal funerals are also converted by the Lon- 
doners into holidays, as the appearance of the river on 
those occasions amply testify ; but the Scotch observe " thf 
Sabbath " so rigorously, that the Glasgow and Paisley ar- 
tificer really has a difficulty in getting a feast till a fast 
comes to his aid. 

" It is our decided opinion that the Sunday is by ni^ 
class of the English people more festively kept than bj 
Dissenters, especially in rural districts. Many and many 
a gay and joyous pilgrimage have we seen, on foot, in 
^uggy, and in tilted carts, and even in waggons, starting 
at eight or nine o'clock ii; the morning, to some gathering, 
perhaps many miles distant. No youth so bold, so buck- 
ish, no lasses so smart and blithe as that party of Primi- 
tives going to the camp-meeting, or those Baptists as* 
sembling to the annual dipping, or those Independenta 
wending their way to some distant ordination or " recog- 
nition^" or the anniversary of some opening or re-opening. 
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Olih are they of apeechj and the morning air rings with 
their voices, for their hearts are light. Whether they are 
to meet friends or strangers, the prospect is equally 
agreeahle ; for they will find in the congregation strange 
friends and friendly strangers, no stupid old next door 
neighbour, no stale Tillage faces. They go to see and 
hear, and to he seen and heard. The church offers no 
delights such as these ; her unchanging congregations and 
preachers, her dull routine, are intolerable to such spirits. 
She provides no pious pic-nics, no best bonnet pilgrim- 
ages, no synodical flirtations, no solemn convocations of 
all the handsomest lads and lasses in the neighbourhood. 
A cart load of meetingers going forth in early dawn or 
returning in the cool of -the evening, singing lively tunes 
not of a sort to sadden too much the profane listener, will 
he something more attractive than the church bell or the 
straggling churchyard procession. The Thespian con- 
venticle rumbles on, and many an idler is almost uncon- 
sciously drawn into its wake. 

" The nation is wealthy as a whole ; but of the indi- 
viduals who compose the nation the greater part are 
miserably poor. What a dreary length of spare time is 
there in the hands of gentlemen of independent property I • 
What accumulations of leisure at the watering places t 
What deserts, what miserable morasses of vacation are 
there at the west end of the metropolis ! Think of clMb- 
houses. Look to all that enormous quantity and length 
of street, and consider the thousands who rise in the 
morning, knowing indeed, for they know it too well, 
whence they are to get their bread for the day and their 
bed for the night, but with scarcely an idea how they are 
to dispose of their time, how or where to exist till dinner, 
how to pass the long evening in consciousness, but not in 
misery. Having nothing to do is the greatest of all 
labours. Most curious it is to see the labouring classes, 
how they value time. Time with them is indeed money. 
Life to them is a wilderness, so many days journey across, 
and they calculate the days they may have lost in un- 
wished-for labour, or in the want of work or other hin- 
drances during the last year. 

" We are sorry to see prevalent a disposition to seize 
everything for teaching and preaching, because your holi- 
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days will be spent at a public-bouse. The labouring portion 
of the community are not so irremediably bad nor so 
hopeless, nor so incomparably wor$e than ' their betters,' 
as to be utterly incapable of spending a few days of 
leisure like Christians and jreasonable beings. True, they 
are helpless and aimless enough, and if they know not how 
to spend their time, whose fault is it ? Who claim to be 
the directors of public morals and taste ? Those very 
persons who maKe this complaint of the poor. Every 
man who says that the poor have no resource but the 
public-house, in the first place says not true, and in the 
second place is bound to do all that in him lies, to the best 
of his light and power, to impart higher tastes and pro- 
vide material for their exercise and satisfaction. Men 
shoufd act as well as talk ; and every man who talks, pro- 
fesses thereby his power of action ; but the worst and 
most unprofitable of all talk is that which spreads itself 
in mere general censures and indefinite complaints. 

" A few holidays, be they ever so far between, stand in 
far more stead than a monotonous tenor of well doing, 
though the latter may involve a greater sum total of rest 
from toil, and the other ingredients of temporal bliss. 
The mind loves a few bright spots better than a uniform 
flickering. Who would not rather see a mere patch of 
blue sky, though all else were beset with thickest gloom, 
than one unbroken mass of hemisphere of cloud-refracted 
light ? A few bright days gild the year, as the sun gilds 
the mountainous horizon, as the human eye lightens the 
whole countenance, as the skilful painter, with a few 
glowing tints imparts a living and a heavenly reality to the 
long laboured, yet hitherto lifeless canvass. The mind 
requires something to look forward to, something to look 
back upon, something to feed the fancy as well as the 
present sense. 

" It is a very poor economy to aim at a certain mono- 
tonous tenor of happiness. Provide great days for the 
people, and their little days will grow into great ones by 
their affinity and resemblance to the greater. The poor 
man's lot will just afford that, for a few days in the year, 
he can be as great and as happy, and as much his own 
master as the grandest gentleman in the land. And why 
should he not? The economist, however, says that he 
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would fritter away \\\a holiday into an ounce more * solid 
food ' per diem for the ensaing quarter. He tells you that 
' a holiday is only a dream.' But what else is human 
lUe t He tells you that ' a holiday only giyes a man a 
distaste for his ordinary existence.' May'not a holiday 
ha?e some good effect if it ^only suggests, as it will do to 
many minds, the knowledge of a brighter sphere f Tiie 
soul of the Psalmist longed after God, and he anxiously 
asked when be should appear before his presence, for he 
remembered his going with the multitude to the house of 
God, * in the Toice of praise and thanksgiving, among 
suck as keep holiday.' 

'* Indeed, though the term national holidays is rather 
suspicioas, it is the holidays of the church that Lord 
John Manners wishes to restore. Of course national 
deliveranees and other blessings should be thus comme- 
morated ; but the bulk of a Christian people's holidays 
ought to be a commemoration of the blessings wluch they 
ei\Joy as Christians, as members of holy church. 

" Any man who, with his eyes open, wishes for public 
days of mere rest and amusement, must be at heart an 
unbeliever or something worse. The Socialist and the 
Chartist wishes for this. He sees that such customs would 
be effectually destructive, both of law, in any real sense 
of that term, and of religion. There could not be a 
greater national injury and positive sin than a public re- 
joicing without God, and God humbly, openly, and obedi- 
ently acknowledged. Innocent joy is a foretaste of heaven. 
It is an allurement in that direction where fulness of joy 
is reserved for the church triumphant Therefore joy and 
the Christian's faith should never be separated. It is a 
sacred partnership, whose rights, as we wish for every pos- 
sible help towards heaven, we should ever jealously guard. 
" * The wisest earthly policy,' says Lord John, * that I 
know of is, that which bringeth earth nearer to heaven, and 
ihat is only to be found in obeying the church and 
observing her ordinances ; and if, as in the matter of 
holidays, the temporal and eternal welfare of the poor are 
equally promoted by her heavenly wisdom, what marvel ? 
It was the church that in ruder times arrested the sword 
of war ; that defended the poor and weak against the rich 
and strong ; that struggled for^ and lost for a timp in falling, 
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the innocent mirth and recreations of the people ; and it 
is the church now that wi\l restore to us, through *' her 
own appointed means and channels of grace/* the frank- 
ness and good humour, the strength and the glory of the 
old English character.* *' 

Sunday, On this day, the 25th of June, I went to 
church twice, once in the morning, and in the afternoon. 
Two very good sermons, and two very good congregations. 

Mr. B was engaged to preach two sermons at the 

church of St. Paul, Blackhurn, in aid of the funds for the 
repairs or beautifying that church, it having been formerly 
a chapel for Lady Huntingdon*s followers ; but now 
turned into an Episcopal church. This was the occasion 

of Mr. B 's absence from his own parochial duties. 

He returned, however, for the evening service, when he 
preached a funeral sermon for the young man, tlie teacher 
spoken of in a former part of my journal. 

The weather still very fine and warm, and the hay. 
harvest has commenced in these parts. 

June 26thf 1843. Rose early, and had breakfast by six 
o'clock, at which time I started off for a long walk over 
the hills, and I reached a very high eminence beyond 
Darwen. Havin|^ returned somewhat tired, I inquired the 
distance I had been, and was informed that it was between 
fifteen ahd sixteen miles. The high hill I reached com- 
manded a good view of the Irish sea ; a beautiful valley, 
leading down to Preston, which was seen, as also the 
towns of Darwen, upper and lower, and Blackburn. Boltoi\ 
was at a distance of eight miles, and Chorley, the sm^ke 
of which was seen, about six. 

I wish to see this latter place for the purpose of making 
inquiry about Mr. Cobden, whose works are situate within 
or near it Probably before 1 reach home, I may have 
such an opportunity afforded me.- 

There is a custom extant here which is extremely objec- 
tionable, because it partakes more of the nature of down- 
right imposition on the poor workman, rather than as a 
benefit, as asserted, to him. The custom is this, — ^a work- 
man applies to a manufactory for work. <'Yes,*' is the 
reply, " I will give you work, provided you will take one 
of my cottages.** Yielding to the pressure, the man 
engages himself, and goes into the cottage or not, as he 
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pfeases ; but if V\e doe« not {iro^ then is be charged, not- 
withstanding, for the tenement. This is highly injurious, 
because it may be the workman has a house of his own 
with a small garden attached thereto, and this he is obliged 
to leave, unless he chooses to submit to the imposition 
made upon him. This rule is adopted 2t Church Kirk by 
two of the owners of mills ; a distinction being made 
between this class of manufacturers and the owners of 
print-works; one is called *'a mill," at which only spin- 
ning is done, and in which the power-loom is worked ; and 
the other is called " print-works," because in these alone 
is the print put tipon th$ cotton when spun. The water 
used at these is impregnated with the different colours 
used in printing the cotton, becomes poisoned and is 
turned off into a different stream to that in which the 
water from the cottQU-mill is carried away ; because such 
is not tainted by the use which has been made of it at the 
cotton-mill, and this water is kept pure for the other mills 
it has to pass. The two cotton -mi 11 owners who adopt the 

pernicious system with their cottages, are Mr. W 

and Mr. W These men have built rows of houses, 

at a cost, probably; of about £50 a house^ and these they 
let at 2s. 6d. each. From this it will be seen, that they 
derive an income of 15 per cent upon their money so 
laid out 

Returning from Darwen, I reached B^— 's house in 
time to have a second breakfast with him. The party, 
although it was twelve o'clock, had not finished breakfast, 
so I employed myself a second time with that avocation. 

After this meal was accomplished A and B went 

out for a drive to Altham, Hancoats, and Clayton. The 
day was brilliant, but towards the evening thunder seemed 
to be raging in the direction of Manchester, as it looked 
very heavy and dark towards that place. 

The hay was making in the valley in which Darwen 
is situate, and the crop was good. It looked somewhat 
strange to see the people at work, tossing the grass about 
with their hands, the prong not being used ; it also seemed 
strange to see a large water-barrel in a tumip-field, with a 
man and a water- pot, watering tlie turnips, which were 
planted on ridges in the field. In the evening, the trio of 
males walked over to see Mr. S 's dairy, the cows 

B 
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being in their bouse. A.— — ^ — took a draught at the 

cream, which he much preferred to B 's drink, 

which was butter-milk. I think I should have been with 

A , in preference to B , We met Mr. Thomas 

S at the works, and he was so obliging as to show 

Mr. A the works, which I had seen two years ago. 

' A • was much pleased with the inspection. 

Tuesday, the 27 th of June. It was agreed last night, 
that we are to go to Whalley and Stoneyhurst; but, 
as the morning and evening song may not agree, I shall 
close my memorandum here in the hope, firstly, that 
breakfast will soon be ready ; and, secondly, that the agree- 
ment of last night will be put into execution so soon aa 
the meal alluded to is over. Time will show the issue, 
and the result will be recorded. 

In making the few last observations, I was doubtful 
whether what was said at night would remain as a fixture 
for the morning ; which, as I anticipated, was or would 
be the case. We did not go to Stoneyhurst or Whalley, 
and the intention now is, that all the party are to go to 
Lytham or Blackpool ; but even to this there will probably 
be a hindrance ; because haymaking was commenced 
about half an hour ago — two o'clock in the afternoon ; a 
good time to begin that work, I think, when the morning 
had been most splendid. However, the movements of the 
household here will have no effect on my movements ; for 
I have made up my mind to depart by Blackburn, Pres- 
ton, and Liverpool, to the Isle of Man ; from whence, if I 
reach it, this sheet will be sent. To-morrow mornings 
then, I am off. 

^ The afternoon was spent in my taking A , and 

tiring him by trotting him over the hills. He said he 
had walked off his appetite, but he gave' no proof of it at 
dinner time ; for then he seemed to have walked himself 
into it again, because he ate a very hearty meal. 

In the morning, the B«v. Joseph Wood, his wife and 
child, and the Rev. Mr. Young and his wife, from a 
village near Halifax, called on Mr. B. 

Wednesday, 2&th June, 1843, 6 o'clock, A.M. I am up 
and dressed, and just about leaving my bed-room to have 
my breakfast and be off* A factory bell is just ringing 
five, so I conclude ; but where next shall I resume my 
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jouma] T God only knowg • for it may be that I shall 
not be permitted to resume it, because I am in the hands 
of my great Maker, who may have issued his fiat against 
my temporal existence. It is an awful thought I May I 
be prepared to meet it ! 

Having started at six o'clock, I reached Preston in about 

two hours, Mr. B having driven me in his gig to 

that place. At Preston we met with the Rector of Whal> 
ley ; and he travelling the same way as I was going, we 
all came on together to Liverpool. At this place we 
parted, Mr. W ' ' and his party going on to Bangor, 
B— — returning home, and I going on board the King 
Orrayt — who is he ? — ^which left at eleven o'clock for the 
Isle of Man, which I reached at about seven o'clock. 

Arriving there, I took up my abode at the Castle Mona, 
to which I was driven. It is, or was, a seat of the Duke 
of Athol's, and is built close upon the Irish Sea. The 
garden and grounds remain in their original state, and the 
situation of the house reminds me much of the back of 
the Isle of Wight The grey stone cliffk are interlaced 
with trees ; and these grow luxuriantly upon the steep 
ascent of the rocks. On the grounds of the Duke, wind- 
ing foot paths are cut out of the rock, and these form a 
very pleasant and cool retreat from the sun. Facing these 
cliffs, the wide expanse of the sea meets the eye. But in 
clear weather, both Skiddaw and Snowden are seen, one to 
the north-east, and the other to the south-east. Both, on 
crossing the Irish Sea from Liverpool are seen| as are also 
the high hills in Scotland, Wales, England, and the Isle 
of Man distinctly visible about half way over. What 
little of the island I have 'seen appears very much like 
Guernsey and Jersey. The approach to it is somewhat 
similar ; there being a lighthouse on the edge of a cliff, 
and a small castle on an isolated rock, which stands out 
conspicuously. A pier also extends out to a considerable 
distance from the land, and this is formed similar to the 
nier at Weymouth. The high hill on the south of the 
harbour protects it much from the sea's setting in with 
violence from the south and the south-west. In passing 
along the whole distance from Church Kirk, the crops 
both of grass and corn were looking well, — the grass 
particularly so. The appearance ^of the country about 
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Preston, and the line of the Aibble, as well ds abont 
Liverpool, was pleasingly beautiful. 

Liverpool was very loyal ; the flags of the shipping were 
all flying, in honour of her Majesty's coronation. 

In the steamer I met with a very pleasant and agree, 
able man. He was from Liverpool, and I made inquiry 
of him whether he knew Mr. Pre^icott ; he did, and gave 
him a very excellent character. Mr. P. trades with South 
America and the Bahama Islands. He also knew Mr. 
Blchard Leigh, and his brother, whom he termed a 
screw and a miserable man ; because, being excessively 
rich, he had not the disposition or the heart to spend his 
money, and he did no good therewith. 
I A strong head-wind was against us all the way, and no 
sail could be put up. Had the wind been different, and 
enabled the sails to be unfurled, we should have arrived at 
this island an hour earlier, because a stiff* breese wbs 
blowing. 

I am writing this at the Castle Mona, on Wednesday 
evening, with the intention of despatching it to-morrow 
morning by the post, which leaves at seven o'clock. After 
looking about to-morrow, I shall write again. 

Thursday, June 29lA, 1843. This morning I left Castle 
Mona, and went and returned from Ramsey by a coach 
which left Douglas at ten o'clock. The road to that place 
led through a very hilly country, but not very interesting. 
Here and there there was a break from the monotonous 
appearance of its general character, by a deep valley with 
a mountain stream running down it ; these, although ex- 
tremely rugged in many places^ and looking very fearful 
as the coach passed the bridges over them, wanted the 
beauty of the Welsh hollows and streams ; in so far as 
scarcely any of them were wooded, a thick bramble or 
elder occupying the place of the Welsh oak or sycamore. 
On one part of the road near Ramsey, Skiddaw and the 
other mountains in Cumberland and the high hills in the 
island of the Scotch Arran, were distinctly seen. The hill 
on which Ireland can also be seen, and which is about four 
miles distance from Ramsey, did not, upon the occasion of 
my visit, choose to show her top ; therefore, I found it use- 
less to attempt the ascent, because its summit was enveloped 
in a dense fog or mist, or, rather, it was the clouds which 
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were in a low atino*p\i^'®» that kept perpetually sweeping 
their course acroas l\\e uill» touching its top, and obscur- 
ing it from the sight of man. 

Returned in the evening. I went' to see the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Is\e of Man, at the Circus which is here ; 
it being his bespeak night. Reader is his name. I 
wonder whether he is any relation to Mr. Reader, who 
once lived and died at Banghurst ? It was Batty' s Irish 
Circus who were the performers ; but the performance, if 
I we:e to place it in juxtaposition with the American 
Circus which was at Newbury, was a failure. The 
Governor was there ; and he brought a very crowded house 
to support him. Judging from this, I presume he is 
popular. 

The Manks people, I suppose, are a quiet and contented 
people ; for, with the exception of one man of the 15th 
Regiment of Foot, who came over in the same packet 
with me, on furlough, not one single redcoat have I seen. 
Tlie grooms of the circus, however, I ought also to except, 
because they were all dressed in the royal livery. A poor 
man, whom I spoke to, to ask the name of a church, 
volunteered an observation which I shall notice ; he said, 
that work was scarce; because there was not much 
moving in the place, '* and we are told we are not in want, 
because things are cheap." A curious reason, this, to 
gi^e a poor man, in want, perhaps, of the common neces- 
saHes of life ; and who, not having work to do, or money 
in his pocket, is told that things are cheap. It is some- 
thing like telling a man who has no money that the 
London Tavern is open, if he is in want of anything to 
eat or drink. The man continued : he said, " They tell 
me things are cheap ; so they are to those who buy to sell 
again ; because I go to the shop, and am charged 4d. and 
lOd. for things which I know are bought at 2id. and 5d. 
The shopkeepers charge immoderate profits on things sold 
to the poor ; whereas, if I had money, I could go to the 
wholesale dealer, and buy the things I wanted; then I 
could get them at the rate I have stated.^' 

The Manks pay no duty on sugar, Mrine, and a great 
many other articles ; nor do they pay taxes, excepting 
those peculiar to the island ; and their house rent is ex- 
tremely low. The consequence of all this is, that people 
E 2 
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may IWe here excessWely cheap, i will copy from the 
tables which are hungup in the coffee-room of the castle, a 
list of the charges made on the person^ who abide at this 
house, and from which a judgment may be formed of the 
cheapness of living here, when placed in comparison with 
the ciiarges made in the Isle of Wight, and numerous 
other places which are frequented for health, or idleness, 
or curiosity. To which class, it may be asked, do I belong ? 
To the last certainly. Should not I also plead guilty to 
the second ? The last two combined, I think, have con- 
tributed to the former ; because the excitement, the air, 
the newness, the interest, the novelty of the scenes I have 
witnessed, or the exercise I have taken, or from whatever 
other cause it may have arisen I know not ; but the fact 
has been, and is now, that since I left home I have felt 
such an appetite that I find it a difficulty to appease it. 

Many times at Mr. B *s, after having eaten a hearty 

dinner, I have actually felt myself in such a state that I 
could begin dinner again with a craving appetite. So 
much for my own feelings. To leave these to take care of. 
themselves, it may be as well for me to proceed, which I 
do by saying that after my breakfast I proceeded by omni- 
bus to visit the town of Peel, which is situated about the 
centre of the island; and forming also the centre, as it 
were, of a breakwater which the island forms, with a 
facing towards the great Atlantic ocean ; for it is placed 
(the island) between the two kingdoms of Ireland and 
Scotland ; and the tide setting in from thence, breaks its 
force near Peel, and divides into two currents ; the one 
rushing with great impetuosity towards the Calf of Man, 
and the other going round the island by Ramsey. The 
rush of the water through the outlet between Man and the 
Calf is very fearful; and, at times, dangerous in the 
extreme to pass. N.B. for nephew, George Gray —There 
are plenty of rabbits on the Calf of Man ; an inn, but 
with poor accommodations, and a man who charges 6d. 
for every rabbit shot and brought back to the inn. If 
this should be an inducement for George to undertake the 
journey, he may find additional amusement at the same 
place, for good sport is found in fishing for herrings. 

The corn-brake resorts to the island; and many are 
taken in the season ; but this year they are scarce. When 
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a boy, I well TememV>^' my father baying a species of 
fow) without a Ui\. These fowls I hare lost sight of for 
years and years past; hut I have found them here in 
plenty. I think they were called *' Buntings ;" here their 
nanie is ''Bumps." The Manks people claim them as 
their own ; because, say they, they are only to be found in 
Man. Whether this is correct or not, I cannot say. With 
these no tail gentry, another animal is to be met with, 
which is also peculiar to the islaud — a bat without a tail. 
I have, however, only seen one bordering on such an 
appearance ; and that was one with a t^iil of about two 
iiiches in length. 

There is no accounting for taste, certainly ; therefore, 
it is wrong, perhaps, to find fault one with another for not 
adopting similar opinions. A good man of the island, a 
farmer of the name of Thomas Corrin, lost his wife and 
two children in the year 1839, and they were buried in the 
usual place of sepulture for the parish of which Peel forms 
a part. He could not let the bodies rest there ; for, 
having very high notions, (or perhaps he thought that the 
higher he got he was much nearer heaven, I cannot tell,) 
the worthy man had his wife and children disinterred 
and reburied on the very summit of the highest hill in the 
islaud, near Feel. 

J much question whether there was not a little of 
worldly gain m this laudable endeavour of Thomas Corrin 
to lake care of his wife's remains, and those of his 
children, because Thomas applied to Qovernment for a 
grant of public money to erect a monument to his wife and 
children, upon the plea that he intended to erect it ; and he 
thought, situated as the hill was, that it would be a good 
opportunity to erect such a pillar as would at once answer 
his purpose and that of the Government, by making it so 
high as to act from the sea as a landmark for the shipping 
coming from the Atlantic ocean to round the island. The 
Government, good people, being virtuously inclined to 
assist all virtuous actions, at once fell into the plan, and 
granted the necessary aid, upon this condition, that the 
worthy iiusband should convey to the Queen, for ever, the 
land whereon the intended monument was to be erected. 
This was accordingly done ; and there, Requietcant in pac€, 
rest the remains of Alice Corrin and Thomas's two 
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beloved children. When it is God's good pi assure to call 
Thomas from this world of woe, there is the place where 
Thomas also intends his hones to be interred. The pillar 
is as plain as possible, strong, and of a good height ; and 
from the surrounding country it is visible for miles ; and 
of course also it must be from tlie sea equally visible. 

I shall remember the pillar, or rather the visit to it, 
because the only rain that I have met with which has been 
inconvenient to me since the fine weather set in, was at 
the top of the monumental hill, and there I got wet 
through. Having eleven miles to return home, by way of 
keeping myself from cold, I thought it the most prudent 
step to take a little eau de vie, and this was delicious. The 
Manks get their brandy fiom France ; it is white and it 
is free of duty. 

Passing through St. John's village, the coach left, on 
the right hand side of the road, a church with two turrets 
or cupolas ; one of these is for the performance of the 
religious service of the Church of England in the 
Muuks tongue, and the other in English. At this church, 
on the 5th of July, St. John's day, old style, service is 
regularly performed before the governor of the island, the 
clergy, the gentry, farmers, tradespeople, and others. 
After this is finished, a procession is formed to a hill^ 
about 100 yards distant from tlie church, and on the 
summit of which the governor proclaims the laws of the 
island. If any new law is to be made, the governor here 
submits it to the commons ; and if they approve of it, on 
the following year, it becomes the law of the island. The 
hill or mound of earth is round; and three tiers of litaud- 
ing or settling places are around it ; and the approach to 
the top for the governor, etc., is by a flight of steps. The 
hill itself is turf; and the assembly on the 6th of July 
is called the *' meeting of the commons." After the laws 
are promulgated, the governor proceeds to swear in the 
constables and other officers appointed at this annual 
gathering of the people of the island. The assemblage is 
of high antiquity, and the day is devoted to a general holi- 
day. I have been invited to stay to see this proceeding ; 
but not having, of course, any interest in the matter, I 
did not, consequently, stay to see it. 

To-morrow I intend to move on to Dublin, a packet 



leafing 1\m place O^ouglas) at eight, a.m., for tliat 
city. 

The town of Fee^ is a miserable place. It is cold, 
cheerless, and forbidding; and, if thtese qualities are 
characteristic of the temperature of Sir Robert Peel, then 
indeed the town may glorify itself in bearing the name it 
does. 

Thinking that Mr. Godwin would like to have a remem. 
brance of the name of Peel, I have inclosed a specimen 
of the flowers which ornament the top of the hill on 
which Corrin*s pillar stands. As this is the parish of 
Peel, it may be a satisfaction for him to know that there 
is a Peel which can produce some flowers for ornament; 
and these beautiful little flowers are in profusion on the 
hill which bids defiance to the waters of the Atlantic 
ocean. In the garden at the Castle Mona, the budleak, 
the arbutus, the Portugal laurel, an<f some few other ever- 
greens, flourish in great luxuriance ; but they are pro- 
tected from the westerly gales by a very high terrace walk 
made against the sea. 

Went into the market, which was full of potatoes, fowls, 
flowers, and the first green peas I had seen this year. In 
going to Ramsey I was much amused with the pranks of 
an Irish lad, who attended upon the coach to do the bid- 
dings of the coachman, by dragging the wheel, or placing 
a stone under it when ascending the high hills » but the 
boy, whilst the coach was going on, ran about the coach 
and the horses like a monkey, here, there, and everywhere, 
tliat it was quite fearful to see him ; and whilst on the 
coach he amused the passengers by singing various songs 
in a capitally humorous manner. K.B. — I think Stevens, 
the Oxford coachman, should engage him as his deputy ; 
but then he must have more passengers to his coach than 
he had previously to my leaving home, or else it would not 

Eav. The boy seemed so perfectly Irish that I could not 
elp being struck with him, because he was so good in 
temper and disposition, and so heedless of danger and 
thought, that he feared not, nor cared not, or thought not 
of the dangers within which he needlessly placed himself. 
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CASTLE MONA HOTEL, DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. 

A TABLX OP WINES, &C. 

Per Bottle. £ s. d 

Port, very good Ss. Od. Table d'Hote, per week 2 2 

„ superior 4 >• »i one day... 7 • 

Knowles's very superior. One week only 2 9 

twelve years bottled... 5 In private 2 9 

Light Dinner Sherry S Sittingrooms in private 

Superior '. 4 per week, and Board 2 9 

Claret, St. Georire S 6 

,, St. Emelian 3 6 Sitting rooms, per week, from 

„ St. Julian 4 £1 Is. to £2 28. 

Chateau Margaux 7 

Breakfast, Dinner, Lunch, and Tea included in Board and 

Lodging. 

In Winter, 68. a day— £1 8b. a week — ^if more than a month, £1 1». 

COFVEE-ROOH. 

Breakfast, with eggs and co'd meat. Is. 6d. Dinner 2b. 6d. qnd 
upward*. Tea, Is. 6d. Beds, 28. 

At Peel, the Castle an*d Cathedral Church form one 
great ruin, and these are situated upon a large rock of 
about three acres of ground, and face the Atlantic ocean. 
Access is obtained to the Castle over a breakwater, erected 
on an isthmus connecting it with the island, or by boat. 
It is now tenanted by rabbits, over which is appointed a 
, governor, in the shape of an old artillery-man, blind with 
one eye. Here he reigns lord paramount over his four- 
footed subjects, and does not fail to tell you that on the 
1st of March, 1801, he was with the gallant Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie in Egypt, and he there saw the bravest offi- 
cer that tlie king ever had fall from his horse fainting from 
the loss of blood of a wound he carefully hid from his 
friends and his soldiers, and of this wound he died. He 
also told me that during the storm which visited the coast 
in January, 1839, the wall before us had been beaten down 
by the sea, the spray of which went ten or twelve yards 
above the highest tower left in the ruins, which is of great 
altitude. The castle, or monastery — for it seems to partake 
of both — was founded in 900 by the Danes, and in 1200, 
as the old gunner said, who appeared to be rather the worse 
for age in his memory, it was battered down by Oliver 
Cromwell. I do not remember that Oliver ever visited 
the island, but I believe that Ireton, or some other parlia- 
mentary general did, to whom, if it was so, the poor old 
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man aiJuded, and m \)is description had taken the year 
1200 for 1644-5 ; or perhaps some one had told him so 
for the purpose of deception. 

The steamer by inbich I was to have left the island at 
half.past seven, owing to not being able to discharge her 
cargo of gin and rum and sheep from Whitehaven^ was not 
enabled to save her tide, and the consequence was, we did 
not leave till eleven o'clock. At that time we started, and 
steamed alongside the western coast of the island, quite 
close in, the water being very deep close up to the dark 
black rocky cliffs, some of which were awfully terrific, and 
are tenanted by a numerous party of gulls and divers. 
Passing onwards we saw Castletown, Loon Castle, the 
governor's residence, and King William's College, for the 
education of the youth of the island. N.B. — The poor are 
maintained in the island by a collection made at the 
church and chapel doors, and there is a house of industry, 
which was built a few years ago by subscription, in which 
many of them are maintained, whilst others are relieved 
out of it, by a committee appointed by the different 
parishes. Altogether the poor are well attended to, and 
there is no complaint with them on this head. The cli£Bi 
are much like to those of Devonshire about Dartmouth, 
because they run up in a similar sharp and pointed man- 
ner, and look frightful when the idea is entertained of a 
ship being upon them, to be battered to pieces by the vio- 
lence of the sea. 

The name of the packet I went by to Dublin was the 
Mona*t Islet and only of ninety horse power. On start- 
ing, the morning was beautiful, the sun shining like a 
July sun, but it was of transient duration. The sailing 
of the vessel was delightful until we cleared the Calf of 
Man (the continuance of the island, excepting the passage 
between it and the main part) ; but then the sky began to' 
get dim with murky and portentous clouds, and to the 
west of our steerage the clouds appeared charged with 
rain, and the wind was rising. These appearances did not 
deceive us ; the wind got up and the rain descended, and 
our anticipated pleasant journey of twelve hours was turned 
into one of misery and dismay. Without exception, all the 
passengers were sick, and daylight broke immediately as 
we entered into Dublin Bay, and then all was joy and hap- 
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pinesa that tbe wished-for haven was reached. Those 
who had been lost all the way then came upon deck and 
spoke of their boldness in keeping their berths. I made 
an attempt to go below ; but I was soon obliged to beat 
the retreat, and take my position on the cabin stairs, 
where, and on the deck, T remained during the whole of 
the passage, which was turned into one of sixteen instead 
of twelve hours. Arriving at Dublin at three o'clock, I 
went to the Greshilm Hotel, in Sack ville- street, and imme- 
diately turned into bed, where I remained comfortable 
until eight o'clock, when I turned out, because I wanted 
my breakfast, having, fasted ever since I breakfasted at 
Douglas at seven o'clock, a;m., a period of twenty-five hours. 
Well it it said in Scripture that those ** that go down to 
the sea in ships see His wonders in the deep." Most true 
is this. The wind that got up, the rain that descended, 
that ship that passed our starboard bow, the porpoises that 
were gamboUiing on in pursuit of their prey, the steamer 
that bore us along, all declared " His wonders on the face 
of the deep," because, although it is in the knowledge of 
man to know that a ship is buoyant, yet he cannot tell 
from whence " cometh the wind, or where it listeth." Here 
is wonder ! Is not the fish which lives in the element 
which carried us in safety a wonder ? A man may know 
that the'air bladder it contains preserves its life, as well 
as that the lungs of a man preserve his ; but is it not won- 
derful when we contemplate the wonders of creation t And 
does it not make us exclaim with adoration, "Oh God, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou visitest him 1*' 

Leaving Douglas on Saturday, the 1st of July, I reached 
Dublin on Sunday morning, the 2nd, at three o'clock. 
Breakfast being over, I sallied forth with- a gentleman who 
was in the coffee-room with me, and he was so obliging as 
to lionize me over the city. He was a Belfast man. We 
went to see the public buildings, and these in detail were 
»the Custom-house, the Post-office, the Bank, the Col- 
lege, the Four Courts, the Castle, and the Cathedral. 
The exterior appearance of the whole of these, with the 
exception of the Castle, was magnificent in the extreme ; 
but the Castle was wretched, as also the Oovemment- 
house in the Phoenix-park, which also I visited in the 



evening. The p'ittat erected to commemorate Nelson is 
the finest I have ever seen erected to perpetuate his me- 
mory. Its proportions are good, and its style is elegant 
and beautiful. It is a fluted Corinthian pillar, with a gal- 
lery over its capital, whereon it» placed a statue of Nelson. 
Whilst this pillar is remarkable for its elegance, the one 
erected to perpetuate the victories of Wellington is re- 
markable for its ugliness and its vulgar taste. It is so 
ugly, that George the Fourth, on his visit to Ireland in 
1821, was pleased to say, or it is said for him, that it was 
" the largest mile stone he had ever seen." It is so, and 
the remark is good, whoever made it It stands disgrace- 
fully to disfigure, not to ornament, the Phcenix-park. But 
probably the architect, whoever he was, thought that its 
beauty would correspond with the ugliness of its neigh- 
hour, the Phoenix Lodge, of which certainly it is a twin 
brother. The Emperor Alexander was reported to have 
said, on seeing Greenwich Hospital, that " the English were 
odd people, because they made all their hospitals palaces, 
and all their palaces barracks." This indeed may be said of 
the Phoenix Lodge, because most assuredly it looks more 
like a barrack than a palace. The present Lord-Lieutenant 
seems as if he had a dislike to the place, or to live in it, 
because in and about the grounds, and quite close to the 
house, he has had erected marquees, one of which, with the 
white and red ensigns fiying at its ends, is very large. In 
these he lives a good deal, and they correspond with the 
barrack appearance of the Ticeregal-lodge itselt 

The Park itself is very extensive, and it seemed yester- 
day as if all the city was riding out on cars, so numerous 
were these conveyances in the Park.* 

• I>ublin WS8 first known bv the name of Bblana^ in the second 
century after Chritt, and is called by that nSnie by Ptolemy. And 
the ancient Irish called It Jtkeliath, or the <' Ford of the Hurdles," 
tOkdBaUgoth^liatkt or the " 'J'own of the Ford of the Hurdles." The 
Norsemen or Danes first fort fled Dublin ; and Harris, the historian, 
mentions it as being rendered fit for defence or security, soon after 
those people possessed it, which appeared to be about the year 838. 
The lordship of Dublin was bestowed on Earl Strongbow, about 
1014, by the Anglo-Normans. In 1171 it was invested by a large 
army, under the command of Ascalph the Dane, who was repulsed 
and taken, and his head struck oif.^In 1172, Henrv II.,of EngUmd 
visited It, and having summoned the kings of Ireland and held a 
Parliamant, and •staJ>Ushed courts orjustice, and exercised other 

F 
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Alter taking a view of the public buildings up to twelve 
o'clock, we then went to the Royal Chapel, which is close 
to the Castle. This is a very handsome building, and cor- 
responds to the chapel of St. George at Windsor, only, it 
is very considerably smaller. The Lord-Lieutenant, at- 
tended by his aidecamps, was there. Dr. Vignolls and 
another gentleman read the service, and the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant's chaplain, we were so informed, preached. The 
responses were well chanted, and the organ was good. 
The table end of the chapel is ornamented by a beautiful 
painted window, the subjects various ; but the upper part 
contains the arms of the nobleman who was Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in 1814, the date it appears (on the upper part of 
it) of the year in which it was put up. This nobleman, I 
believe, was Lord Whitworth. Springing from the corbels 
of a double pillar, a ceiling is formed over the altar; upon 
which (the ceiling) Moses, with the tables, is seen ; on the 
crown of the four arches the four evangelists, with their 
symbols, 'are placed ; and immediately over the top of the 
window, Faith, Hope, and Charity are placed. The whole 
of these figures are in stone^ and are extremely well exe- 
cuted. There is a gallery, and the front of this is in Spa- 
nish oak, carved with the coat of arms of the different 
noblemen who have held the office of Lord- Lieutenant f<9r 
years past. Finishing the service at half past two, we 
went immediately to attend worship at St Patrick's Ca- 
thedral.* Here the service was delightfully performed. 
The Dean, preceded by the choristers, canons, and other 
officials, entered the church at three o'clock, and found a iuU 
church to meet him ; I and my friend occupying, as their re- 
presentatives, the stalls of the Earl of Charlemont and the 
Marquis of Downshire, whose names were emblazoned on 
brass, and affixed to the back of the stalls. Next us sat three 
officers of the 72nd Highland Regiment, and one of the 

prerogatives as a sovereign, he returned to England, and distributed 
nis new and easily-acquired kingdom amongst those leaden who 
had first invaded the island. 

* St. Patrick's was made a cathedral in 1225, by Henry de Loun- 
dres, the successor of John Comyn, the first Archbishop of Dublin, 
who united it with the priory of the Holy Trinity, or Christ Church. 
The tower was erected by Archbishop Minot, in the year 1370, and 
the spire (for it has a spire and square steeple) by a legacy of Dr. 
Sterne, was placed on the steeple or tower In 1750. 
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eaaoos. So we formed a kind of church militant. The Dean 
preached a very excellent sermon, and as soon as he had 
returned to his pew, during which time a voluntary was 
played on the organ, and a collection for the poor made, 
the 8th Psalm was sung most beautifully by the choir, 
which consisted of twenty performers, and the Dean gave 
the blessing. This brought on five o'clock; we then re- 
turned Xa our inn to dine» and at seven we strolled out into 
the Park, as before stated. The Cathedral is a very fine 
old building, in the Norman style of architecture. It is 
very lofty, and the windows, which are placed near the 
top, are lancet. There is a nave and side aisles, with the 
tower, and a spire standing at the north-west of the build- 
ing. The interior of the choir contains a very large monu- 
ment to somebody, whom I could not ascertain, not being 
near enough to read the inscription, the stalls and escut- 
cheons of the Knights of St Patrick, and a considerable 
number of other monuments, together with a chain and a 
cannon ball attached to it. What it meant J did not as- 
certain.* I have been writing ever since five o'clock with 
my window open, and a delightful breeze blowing into my 
face. The porter has just knocked at the door to say that 
it is eight o'clock ; therefore I must break off for my break- 
fast, and then go in quest of materials to write again. 

Monday, July 3. — Having passed Sunday in the nisnner 
before described, and having spent five hours of it in at- 
tending at the services of the church, I now proceed with 
my narrative. After breakfast my first movenlent was to 
place in the Post-office the eight sides of paper I had been 

* The cannon-ball and a chain attached to it, I have since ascer- 
tained, Arora the " Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland," by N. P. 
Willis, Esq., to be the ball by which the gallant General St. Ruth 
was kille i on the heights of Kilcommadan, in 1691, in the battle 
fought between the armies of kings James and William. In a 
note, Mr. Willis says, '• That the ball firom which the gallant St. 
Ruth received his death wound is still preserved in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin. It is attached to a few links of iron chain, and 
is suspended in the nave of the cathedral, near the communion 
table.^' The large monument I have also spoken of, from the same 
source, I find to be a monument erected by the ** great Earl of 
Cork," in the reign of Charles I., to perpetuate the memory of six- 
teen individuals of his family; and the text describes it to be, " a 
large memorial of the gaudy and tasteless style, which prevailed at 
the period of its erection." 
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scribbling over. Tbat done, I walked along the quay, and 
was interrupted in my progress by the throngs of people 
assembling for Mr. O'Connell's procesnon to Donnybrook. 
Returning to the. inn, I went out soon afterwards with mj 
Belfast friend, and visited the Four Courts (the Westmins. 
ter-hall of Dublin). The Master of the Rolls was the only 
judge in attendance. There is a rotunda, similar to that 
of the Bank of England, and the Rolls Court appeared to 
be very much like that in England, not very spacious, but 
seemingly convenient Progressing, we took our station 
in a stret;t leading to the Royal Exchange, or a building 
that was once used as such, and there we commanded a 
most excellent view of the procession as it advanced from 
Dame-street, over Essex- bridge, towards the Castle of 
Dublin. Whilst in this position the relief guard passed ut 
on its wny to the Castle, and this consisted of a detachment 
of the 11th Hussars, and the 72nd Highlanders, witb the 
beautiful band of the latter. Near twelve o'clock the hur- 
rahs of the throng in certain places, particularly those 
who formed part of it, and had placed themselves upon 
Essex- bridge, and at the Ro^al Exchange, which com- 
manded a view of Dame-street, announced to us that the 
procession was coming. It came slong, and consisted 
firstly of horsemen, then a few carnages, at the head of one 
of which was the Liberator's (as Mr. O'Connell is called) 
man Friday, Mr. Thomas Steele, who was ornamented with 
a cap with a gold band around it Following this van- 
division calne the Trades' Societies, in number forty-seven, 
with the arms they had chosen as tlieir respective ensiena 
emblazoned on large silk banners, which were borne aloft 
upon high poles, placed across a carriage, drawn in most 
instances by four grey horses, and following the carriage! 
a good band in the most instances was placed. N.B. — A 
band of juveniles, following one of the carriages, played 
uncommonly well. The tunes played were ** Donnybrook 
Fair" and other Irish melodies ; but these ceased directly - 
the bands came to the Castle, when *' God save the Queen" 
was played, the diiferent trades stopping and giving three 
cheers at the termination of the hymn. That finished, 
** Donnybrook Fair " was struck up. Following the trades 
came the rear-division, and this consisted of about fifty to 
sixty carriages and cars, the whole of which were crowded 
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wifh peopk, and about 1,000 boraemen ; less than roore. 
All passed off extremely peaceable and well. It struck 
ne that there will be no more processtons here on the sub- 
ject of Repeal, because the people in it did not appear to 
like it ; they seemed dull, and the merry Irish spirit seemed 
to be absent on this occasion. 

If 1 may judge from this appearance, I fancy that the 
people are having their eyes opened to see that they are 
only made the tools of designing men, who, under the. 
plea of assisting them, are obtaining money from them to 
aggrandize themselves at their expense. Counting the 
TOWS for live minotes, I made 170 pass, and in each row 
four men walked abreast; on this calculation, 11,200 
(taking the 170 rows at 700 each), passed in this part of 
the procession, for it was passing one hour and twenty 
minutes. Taking the horsemen at 1,000, and the coaches 
at another, then it will appear that 1S,00<) or 14,000 were 
in the procession. Independent of the procession, an 
immense throng passed along out of it. Not going to 
Donnybrook, I did not see the concourse of people assem- 
bled there ; consequently I am unable to form an estimate 
of the numbers attending it. The papers say 150,000 to 
200,000. I do not believe in any such numbers, judging 
from the numbers in the procession, and which I counted 
in the manner above stated. In the afternoon I strolled 
about the city and on the quays, and went over to Kings- 
town by railway, and back. Kingstown forms a good 
harbour for the shipping entering Dublin Bay, and two 
considerable piers, the east and west, are run out into the 
sea. Fronting these, and forming also part of a pier, 
running up towards Dublin, stands the Pigeon-house Fort ; 
and still, at some considerable further distance, is the 
Hill of Howth, which forms one angle, and on which 
there is a light-house of the Bay of Dublin, whilst oppo- 
site to it, with another revolving light-house, stands 
Kingstown, which forms the other angle to the beautiful 
Bay of Dublin. I thought, or rather had an impression, 
that College-green was a square with plantations ; there- 
fore I was disappointed in its appearance, because it is the 
Cbaring-cross of Dublin.- The statue of King William 
ornaments the square or oblong open space, on one side of 
which stands the Bank of Ireland, formeriy used for the 
F 2 
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Iriiih. Parliaments ; and this is a very chaste and beaatiful 
building, as is also the College, which forms another 
portion of the square. Three or four streets bcanch away 
from it, one of which leads over Carlisle-bridge into 
Sackville.street, called the principal street in Dublin. 
Carlisle-bridge is the last bridge on the Lififey as it joins 
the sea. Vessels come up to this point. Going upwards 
on the Liffey, many other bridges are passed* none of 
which are to be remarked upon as peculiarly beautiful, 
excepting one, consisting of iron, ana which has one arch 
entirely across the river. Quays, similar to those at Paris, 
run from Carlisle bridge entirely along both sides of the 
Liffey to the place at which it enters the city boundaries, 
which is near the Phcenix Park. 

I like the general appearance of Dublin ; it has more 
the resemblance of a town of pleasure than of business ; 
not much manufacture being carried on within it, it escapes 
the disfigurement of London, by the absence of smoke, in 
the clouds of it which envelope London. Coals not being 
found in Ireland, excepting in Leitrim, Kilkenny, and two 
or three other places, they are not brought into Dublin in 
any quantity. The collier-ships from "Whitehaven, New- 
castle, etc., bring in the greater quantity which are con- 
sumed within the city. Peat is much used, especially by 
the poor. 

The city was so quiet on the evening of Monday, there 
was no seeming knowledge that the immense assemblage 
of the morning had been in existence otherwise than by 
name. How the people came back I know not, because I 
heard no noise whatever, and I was at the inn writing five 
letters, and went out to post them, and yet all was quiet 
and peaceable. 

This brought the evening of the 3rd of July to a close, 
and on Tuesday, the 4/A July, I started at half-past eight 
o'clock, A.M., (or Belfast, which I arrived at about nine 
o'clock, P.M. The day was fine, and the journey was 
pleasant, because we were free from dust, and the sun was 
dim with clouds. Although we had no rain, yet the air 
was warm and mild, with indications of rain ; probably 
thunder might have been in some other place, though 
we had it not. Leaving the county and city of Dublin, 
we entered the county of Meath at Primate, and j^assed 
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the town of Duleek, a poor, wretched place. Ne%r thU 
town, we passed, on our left hand, one of those old towers 
which in the histories of Ireland have been mentioned ; 
but to the present day all is mystery and conjecture as to 
the purposes for which they were used, some historians 
thinkinf^ them watch-towers, whilst others fancy they were 
designed for beacon-fires. Some of them stand inland, 
and others are near the sea. It Was a plain tower, without 
stairs, or any appearance that stairs had been used within 
it. Two or three old castle- looking places were also 
passed. These were chiefly built as square towers. Enter- 
ing Drogheda over the Boyne, the county of Louth was 
entered. 

The Boyne ! ah, to Irishmen, what does the mention 
of this word lead to ? What rjecollections, what refiec 
tions ! To some joy, to others heart-burnings and dis- 
satisfaction. To the Protestant, joy, because he saw 
the endeavour to re-establish the Catholic religion 
crushed ; and to the Catholic dismay, because he saw all 
his hopes frustrated and destroyed in a mighty skirmish 
for the mastery of Ireland. On a hill, on the Meath side 
of the Boyne, stood *King James, watching, with anxious 
eye, the issue of the contest ; and the bottom of the hill, 
on the Louth side of the river, is marked out by a pillar, 
as the place near which his son-in-law and successor. 
King William, posted himself during the conflict, the issue 
of which placed the throne of England in his keeping. 
At Dronare, in Meath, a fine old tower, covered with ivy, 
and close to the church, i& assigned as the place where 
King Jammy passed the night before the battle. 

It is a fine ruin, and the tower is very lofty, and the 
grounds around it are diversified and exceedingly pretty. 
The church (modem) steeple is very beautiful, peering up, 
as it does, from among a grove of fine sycamores. The hill 
on which James is stated to have taken his station during 
the battle, is marked out by some fir-trees (Scotch), planted 
on its summit, and these are old. 

Drogheda is a miserably wretched looking place ; the 
cottages bad, and the tradesmen's houses equally so. A 
few good houses are in the town. Different is Dundalk ; 
here everything appeared flourishing and well, because the 
people seemed employed, as much bSstle in business was 
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on. Similar appearances are likewise visiUe in the next 
town, Newry, both of which are connected with Lough 
Neagh by means of the Newry Canal. 

Before reaching Dundalk, we passed through Castle 
Bellingham. This town is noted for its ale, called 
Bellingham ale, and is situate between Dunlow and 
Dundalk. Passing Dundalk, we entered the county of 
Down. Lord Roden's dSnvain begins at Dundalk, and he 
has a fteat here ; but there is nothing remarkable about it, 
but the grounds appear delightful, and are well planted. 
His lordship's principal seat lays away towards the sea, in 
the mountainous district of the county of Down. On- 
wards, Bonbridge was passed, and also Dromore, the 
cathedral of which place, although small, looked exter- 
nally clean and neat. The bishop's house stands on an 
eminence, and is good. The day after I passed it, a visita- 
tion was to be held of the Irish Church; therefore, I 
suppose his lordship was in residence. At Bonbridge 
. there had been a visitation of the Catholic clergy, numbers 
of whom the coach passed, both on foot and in cars, and 
his lordshipf the titular Bishop of Dromore, was travelling 
somewhat in the way Dr. Binney said the English bishops 
should travel, and that was with'a bag and scrip, in case a 
pass^art or a go-cart were not at hand to assist them, in 
their journeys at visitations. The bishop was travelling 
humbly in a covered car, with his fire-shovel hat, 
attended with two other men, who were dressed as clergy- 
man. 

Next Hillsborough was passed, and Lord Downshire'a 
Castle, as it is called. This, however, does not seem its 
proper appellation, because it has no appearance whatever 
of a castle, unless a Doric pediment at the entrance makes 
it so ; the two wings of the building being excessively 
plain, it might be taken for an inn ; it being large, I dare 
say it is very good and roomy within. Jt stancU elose to 
the town, the town-hall of which might be taken as part 
of his lordsliip's residence ; but the grounds about it are 
exceedingly beautiful. Standing on the edge of one of 
the mountain streams which feed Lough Neagh, a lake is 
formed, and the sides of the stream are well wooded, and 
shrubberies are planted, and walks made, winding among 
the luxurious folilge around theno. The green-houMs 
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and foroing.liouses sre ^®fy extensive indeed, and these 
are plainly seen at one part of the road. 

The church stands upon the opposite side of the road, 
and to it a convenient way is made from Lord Down- 
shire's house. The church itself is very neat and hand- 
some, and the way to it for the inhabitants, is by a 
delightful avenue o^ lime-trees. Here, and about here, 
the country is in the finest state of tillage, the whole of 
the crops looking exceedingly well. I think some of the 
farmers in Berkshire, if they were to see the manner in 
which agricultural pursuits are carried on here, the 
extreme cleanliness of the crop bearing land, whether in 
potatoes or in com, would be put to the blush ; not a 
weed scarcely was there to be seen in any of the fields. 
The flax, from Dundalk and nearly all along to the place 
(Giant's Causeway) at which I am writing this, is much 
cultivated ; and these crops, equally with the com crops, 
are looking beautifully fine. 

The next town entered was Lisbum, which is situate 
within the county of Antrim. The road from this place 
to Belfast leads through an interesting, pleasant, and in 
some parts beautiful country. Many bleaching-grounds 
are passed, and where these exist, the country about their 
immediate vicinity puts me much in mind of Bath and 
Chippenham, — the white, limestone roads, the bleaching- 
grounds, and the extreme beauty of the foliage made such 
impression upon my mind. 

Belfast was, after a long journey, reached at or about 
nine in the evening of the 4f/< rf July. It is called 80 
Irish, and 103 English miles from Dublin. Tt is compara- 
tively a new town, but it is a place of much business; the 
approach to it by the sea being through Belfast Lough. 
Its vicinity to Scotland by means of Greenock and 
Glasgow, gives it the advantage of having the principal 
Scotch trade of Ireland ; and indeed, it may be said, that 
it forms, by reason of its inhabitants, who are mostly 
Scotch, a Scotch town. The streets are wide and capaci- 
.ous, ithas excellent docks, and its suburbs contain ex- 
cellent houses also ; these being inhabited chiefly by the 
merchants. It has commerciaUrooms, and every other 
requisite apparently by which its trade is regulated and 
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maintained. Trade here, as elsewhere at the present 
moment, is dull ; but the merchants are in hopes that ere 
long a better demand will be wanted, when they make no 
doubt their trade will be found to be again in a flourishing 
and better state: so the gentleman I met with in the 
coffee-room informed me. 

On Wednesday, the 5(h of July, I left Belfast for the 
wonder of the west coast of Ireland, " The Giant's Cause* 
way." In reaching it, the towns of Antrim, Randalstown, 
Ballymena, Ballymoney, and Coleraine were passed, and 
on getting to the latter place, a cab or car was obliged to 
be had to get on to tlie caHseway. I passed a place called 
Bushmills, which is the nearest village to the Causeway, 
and got into a new inn, which is now erected close to th^ 
descent. to the cliff. Here I took my abode for the even, 
ing, and it coming on to rain violently, I did not stir 
out 

At Belfast I was fortunate to get a bed, for it so 
happened, that on the day I arrived there, there had been 
a meeting of the clergy of die Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland held, and, what with those who came from Scot- 
land, and those residing in Ireland, a very large assem- 
blage of that Church had taken place; and as the meeting 
was to be continued on the following day, the town inns 
were full. Independent of this, Mr. McNeil, of 
Liverpool, was preaching, on Tuesday evening, to the 
Church of England people, and as he is of notorious 
long wind, this did not tend to send the people home again 
who had come from a long distance to hear this celebrated 
preacher. 

The towns I passed through were nearly all alike, in so 
far as their appearance was concerned, and this was very 
much like the French towns, or the towns in Devonshire ; 
mud-walls, slate or thatch forming the roofs of most or 
nearly all of the house. At Antrim, some beautiful 

grounds of Lord Massareen's are passed, and I suppose » 
ouse is somewhere about the domain, although it is not 
seen, because it is hid by the fine plantations around it. 
The house is situate close to the Lough Neagh, and this is 
a most magnificent sheet of water, and is in front of the 
plantations, which are situate on its east side. 
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The country, excepting a few other places which are 
passed on the road, continues one ?a8t field of corn-lands 
and meadows, interrupted only by the bogs in which the 
fuel of the country — peat — is found. These peat-lands 
are exceedingly extensive, and it is cut out by an instru- 
ment precisely like the English peat. spade. The muddy 
part of the peat is thrown out into a barrow, and then 
wheeled upon a portion of firm ground, and when this is 
got into a proper state it is formed into lumps, like our 
English tan-turfs, which it much resembles. Upon this 
work, and upon the hay, a great number of people were 
employed ; and the hay, as in Lancashire, is made by the 
hand and rake alone, and then put up into large weather- 
cocks, similar to the plan practised in Wiltshire, and it is 
left in the field until it is ready to be placed in a house or 
covered building. The cultivation extends up to the top 
of the highest hills. 

Near Ballymena, and at other places along the road, 
the mountains of Tyrone bound the distant prospect 
beyond Lough Neagh ; as also do the mountains of Down 
towards the east. 

N.B. — Talking of mountains, the Sugar-loaf, so called 
from its shape, and the other mountains of Wicklow, are 
plainly seen at the Phosuix-park Lodge, at Dublin. 

I have not yet gone down to the cliff, but I shall do so 
presently, and shall not leave till I have visited it, making 
up my letter, as I find I want one other sheet to fill the 
envelope to its full. 

The clouds are now dispersing, and there is every 
appearance of fine weather again, and shortly the glorious 
sun will be shining, to dry up the fall of rain which, 
during the night and a little this morning, has been fall- 
ing. So I am off I 

I have been down the cliff) and have been struck with 
wonder with the sight I have witnessed. It seems that 
in the work of creation the Great Architect of the world, 
in the production of the Giant's Causeway, had sought to 
teach man the art of building, for the rock is so formed 
that every piece is made to fit itself with the adjoining 
part The hexagon, the sexagon, the octagon, and all the 
other gons are so placed as to form one great whole. 
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The olifi« nin a mile along the coast, and form them- 
selves into different bays more or less wide and large. In 
coming to the Causeway I left the ruins of Dunluce 
Castle on ray right, and this Castle is built on a bold pro- 
jecting rock of about two acres of land, and the only 
approach to it is by a way over an arch that is turned 
from the main land to a prominent part of the rock, on 
which the Castle ruins stand. It is presumed that the 
Danes were the builders of this fine old ruin. To the 
west of this [rock, which is a dark limestone, very hard, 
the rocks become at once chalk, and look beautiful when 
placed in contrast with the black rocks near them. Be- 
tween Dunluce Castle and the Causeway two or three bays 
are found, and these are sandy, and form agreeable quar- 
ters for the Irish who choose to visit them for a change of 
air. 

Resuming my narrative, I hardly recollect at which 
place I finished the above few words in blue ink, but I 
think it was at Ballycastle, on Thursday evening, the 6th of 
July. I left the inn at Giant's Causeway on that even- 
ing, accompanied by Mr. Alfred Montgomery, of Lon- 
donderry, who was making a short tour in his native 
country, Ireland, after an absence of twenty years. We 
arrived at Ballycastle nearly at eight o'clock, walked out, 
and slept there. On the following morning we started by 
the mail car to Olenarn, where Mr. M. left me, taking 
the road to Bailymena, to intercept the coach going to 
Coleraine and Londonderry, on his return home. He was 
a very agreeable companion, having just returned from 
India with his children ; he had lost his wife there, snd 
was come home to place them out in some school for 
education. 

Coming onwards from Ballycastle, the oars took us 
through Cushingdale, Glenarn, Lame, Carrickfergus, on 
to Belfast. At the latter place I arrived at six o'clock, 
and immediately went on board the Prince rf Wales steamer^ 
for Fleetwood, which was reached at six o'clock on the 8th 
of July. Taking the railroad to Preston, I reached it at ten, 

and by half-past twelve I was at Mr. 's house, whom, 

with his wife and child, I found welL The passage was 
effected to Fleetwood from ^Belfast^ in ^twelve hours, 
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owing to a oontrary wind and tide ; otherwise it might have 
been made in ten hours. 

Lame was anciently called Moer, and its trkde was once 
of some importance, and even now it is not contempti- 
ble, and its chief articles are rock salt and limestone. 
The town is situated in a deep glen, and nearly in the 
centre of a very fine bay. The island Magee lays across 
the bay, and, situate upon a narrow strip of land called 
the Curraan, stands the . ruin of an old castle, which 
gives a romantic and foreign look to the entire scene. A 
good deal of cotton weaving, and a manufacture of sail 
cloth, and other traffic connected with nautical afiairs, is 
carried on within this place. Lame being considered the 
best harbour on the coast from Belfast Lough to London- 
derry. It was on the Curraan that Bruce effected his 
landing in the year 1315, with the expectation of making 
himself king of Ireland; and near the old castle above 
alluded to stands a druidical cromlech, and on the east 
side of the bay there is a rocking stone, or giant's cradle, 
which, tradition aays, rocks on the approach of a sinner 
or malefactor. The Island Magee was, so says further 
tradition, the residence of witches, and in 1711 eight 
feniales were tried at Carrickfergus upon this extraordi- 
nary charge. The memory of Fairy Brown is still a 
cause of terror among the superstitious peasantry around 
Lame. Carrickfergus Bay, or Belfast Lough, for it is 
known by both names, is twelve miles long and five broad, 
and the view of it from a hill near Belfast is exceedingly 
fine and commands not only the whole of it, but the 
greater part of the county of Down. The town and castle 
of Carrickfergus occupy the front of the view, and sround 
it may be seen a range of fine villas. The shore at Car- 
rickfergus is said to be particularly adapted to bathing, 
from its freedom from mud and ooze. Paul Jones, of 
American notoriety, appeared in this bay, in the year 
1778, and, after a bloody engagement, succeeded in cap- 
turing the British sloop-of-war, the Drake. The fine old 
castle was built about the year 1340, and forms a very 
conspicuous object when viewed from any part of the 
town. When the tide is at full, it is surrounded on three - 
sides with water. It stands on a rock, which at its greatest 
height is thirty feet, and the only entrance is between two 
o 
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towers, which are defended by a strait passage, with em- 
brasures for fire-arms. The town itself appears neat and 
pleasant, and, being situated within an easy distance of 
Belfast, and noted for its facilities as a bathing place, 
much intercourse is kept up with it from Belfast. An 
American writer says that, " to him there seemed very 
little difference between summer and winter in Ireland ; 
for I was travelling in August when I first visited it, with 
the same degree of clothing ; and I am sure when I visited 
it secondly in February, tne winds were as chilly in the 
former month as they were in the latter, apd the fields no 
greener." 

The road all the way from the Causeway led through a 
very beautiful country, in so far as scenery, with bold 
hills with projecting headlands, was concerned. The road 
led by the coast, and it was one of the many roads the 
government have employed the peasantry of Ireland upon 
^ for many years past. It is most excellent, and winds 
about among the clifis and bays in a very pleasing man- 
ner. The paymaster being a good one, no expense was 
spared in making it, and materials being at hand, it seems 
that the original cost will be the only cost to be incurred 
for ages to come, with the exception of some trifiing repairs 
which here and there may in future be wanted. The Scotch 
coast the whole way was plainly visible, the Isle of Arran 
and the Mull of Cantire being at a distance only (appa- 
rently) of about twenty or thirty miles. 

Coleraine from Church Kirk may be reached for about 
22s.f in this way; to Fleetwood, 6«. ; passage to Belfast, 
lOs, (and cheaper, if steerage and roughness of compa- 
nions can be endured) ; and coach to Coleraine, 7s. The 
crops all the way from Coleraine to Belfast on this road, 
as in the others I went along, were excellent, particu- 
larly the two favourite crops, the potatoes and oats. At 
Glenarn the seat of Lord Antrim is passed. It is a 
castle, and seems, what little of it is visible, to be a 
handsome and fine ereption. Its present possessor is Mr. ' 
M'Donald, or McDonnell, who married Lady Antrim. 
Lord Mac Kerr's eldest son is, or will be, Lord Antrim, 
and he comes into it as the next heir. The ruins of an 
old church, with a churchyard more full of nettles than 
any place I ever saw in my life, at Ballycastle, is the 
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frttiying.place of the Antrim family, and the vault » 
entered by a door so old, that if any one wished to have a 
body belonging to this noble family, it might easily be 
obtained, for a push or a thrust against the door would 
readily open it The ruins are close to the sea. Car. 
rickfergus Castle is a fine old specimen of the time in 
which it was built. It is perfect, and inhabited, and the 
square tower is in excellent preservation. The passage 
across the water was good, and I felt no inconvenience 
from the effects of iU Much amusement .was derived 
from the manner of tlie car-driver urging on his horse 
to better speed. " Go it," said the driver from Bally- 
castle, "you high-mettled racer I" '« Gee 1 " "Hip!" 
*' Whoop ! " " Ah, you high-trained hunter, go on ; 
don't slag." Another said that Pat would not come to 
the inn door, and I must go to. Pat "Pat," meaning 
the horse, did at last condescend to come to the door, and 
I mounted the car there, instead of at the stable door. 
The horses in the mail coach, and in the coach to Cole- 
raine, were excellent, and in good condition. If any 
thing was at fault, they were too fat 

Much has been said about the Irish cottages and their 
inmates. I do not think that the comforts of the Irish 
labourer will sink, when placed in juxtaposition with the 
English. I do not know whether I cannot find, in my 
own vicinity, many labourers worse off than those which 
I have seen in Ireland. If dirt is a necessary appendage 
to comfort, then indeed it is probable, generally speaking, 
that the Irish may have the advantage ; but if the more 
essential ingredients for the preservation of life are taken 
into account, then I think that the Irish labourer has the 
advantage. The late George Canning, in one of his flou- 
rishing speeches, said " He hoped every poor man might 
have bacon on his rack, and a fowl in his pot" In Ire- 
land they may have bacon on their rack, and if they choose, 
they may have a fowl in their pot, because invariably, at 
the cottages, pigs, poultry, fowls, ducks, or turkeys were 
to be seen, in common with the children, walking in and 
out of the cottage doors. The beautiful scent pot of a 
dunghill, close to a cottage door, was observable, as a 
v$cei9ary accompaniment to the comfort of the biped or 
quadruped inmates. Even jpiggy seemed to have greater 
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indulgence shown to him than the children, for in many 
places I saw a pig eating out of the iron pot, in which 
were potatoes, whilst in no place did I see a similar ope- 
ration being performed by a child. 

Excepting in the neighbourhood of Belfast, where some 
decent, new built, and slated cottages are to be met with, 
the cottages in Ireland, or that part of it, at least, which 
I passed through, are universally wretched. Mud walls, 
with a hole or two in them, to answer the purpose of a 
window, and also for air, I suppose, for these holes are 
unglazed; a roof covered with thatch, ^nd a hole, answer- 
ing the purpose of a chimney, which is marked out by a 
basket, about as big as our bushel basket, being pushed 
through, or fixed in the thatch, constitute the whole 
fabric ; and these are tenanted as above described. Here 
and tliere, perhaps, you will meet with a hovel or shed, 
attached to the cottages, which is used as a cowhouse, 
a pigsty, or a place to stow away the fuel burnt within 
the mansion. Nothing can be more miserable-looking 
than some of the tenements in the place called " The 
City,'' in Newbury, and those there which I could point 
out, I think might eclipse these Irish abodes, if placed 
side by side. The Irish appear to be a curious aidmix- 
ture of grandeur and dirt ; grand in so far as to dressing 
themselves up very gaily, when means will allow it, 
and dirty when so dressed. They are fond of 'showy 
colours, and these they appear to like to exhibit on their 
persons. 

The inns I entered were clean and good. I was told by 
the gentleman with whom I got acquainted at Dublin, 
and whose name, by-the-bye, is William Wilson (but very 
unlike the Rev. William Wilson I knew at Newbury), 
and also by Mr. Montgomery, my Giant's Cnuseway 
friend, that had I known Ireland years ago, I should 
have found the inns universally of a very different cast 
to what they are at present, time having, in this respect, 
wrought an astonishing change. Then, they were some- 
thing like the cottages, dirty and miserable; but now, 
clean and comfortable.' I found truth in this latter state- 
ment, for certainly I found nothing in those I entered 
bordering on dirt or wretchedness. I was much struck 
by the remarkable cleanliness of the growing crops. 
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Universally, I may say, they were perfectly free from 
weeds ; and this, after the wetness of the month of May, 
(for, as in Berkshire, here also, the rain during that month, 
and the first fortnight in June, fell in large quantities,) was 
surprising, because I was led to believe that I should have 
found the crops a bed of weeds ; but no, the contrary was 
the case, for I saw them so neat and clean, that, excepting 
their size, they looked more like ihe care taken in a 
kitchen garden in England, than corn fields. 

The weeders use a large pair of wooden pincers, or an 
instrument made like it, and with these the stem of the 
weed is laid hold of and pulled up. This instrument is 
used expeditiously, and much ground appears cleared in 
a very short time. 

Id crossing the Channel from Belfast, the mountains of - 
Cumberland were collecting a vast mass of cloud, for a 
great manufactory appeared to be carrying on upon them. 
An immense gunpowdery-looking cloud fixed itself di- 
rectly over the hills, and as if it was stationed there to 
command, a large mass of mist was carried off the sea to- 
wards it, and, as it approached the cloud, the mist was 
formed into a cloud of similar colour, and was joined to 
the prodigious mass already formed upon the hills. Cloud 
after cloud was made in this way, and any one observing 
the manner in which tliis great work of nature was carrying 
on, and wherewithal, with such regularity and expedition, 
could not fail crying out, ** Oh, God I how manifold are 
Thy works, and in wisdom hast Thou created them all." 
These clouds when formed looked angry and portentous. 
B^iin was wanted, and here rain was forming, and it has 
eome down in bounteous showers. During the formation 
of this magnificent cloud, the sun in another direction was 
showing with great efiulgence, and opposite to it a splendid 
rainbow made its appearance. The scene was grand and 
sublime ; would that I had been an artist to have made an 
endeavour to have sketched its beauties ! A fresh breeze 
Was blowing at the time, and the Castle of .Lancaster and 
its church, together with Pile Castle and the towers and 
lighthouses of Fleetwood were in sight, and formed inte- 
resting objects in the scene before me. It was about five 
o'clock, A.M., when this beautiful scene was visible, 
o 2 
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I may be aA^ed, w\iat do I think of the Irish ? Do you 
like them 7 Why should I not 7 WhiUt amongst them 
I received nothing but the greatest ciyility, without fawn- 
ing attention ; an attention tliat might be tested in the 
desire to obtain a gratuity larger than is usually allowed to 
servants at inns. I take this class, because I was more in 
intercourse with them, situated as I was. From these, 
then, I experienced every attention, with gpreater eivility, 
less sycophancy, and more independence than is usually 
met with from the same class in £ngland. From those 
out of this pale, and of whom I asked for information, I 
received equal attention and civility, and in many instances 
those to wlioin I put my questions gave themselves unne- 
cessary trouble, by going with me to the place I wished to 
find out, or answering my questions with such a particu> 
larity as was perfectly unnecessary. In short, I met with 
nothing but kindness and attention from them when re- 
quired, and it would be extremely wrong in me to say that 
I disliked the Irish. No indeed, I do not, because I think 
their open, plain, straightforward, honest manner of con- 
duct is such as to be worthy of imitation, rather than that 
of a character not to follow. I think them a people, who, 
from their warm heartedness, are easily imposed upon ; and 
believing this, I think also, that at the present time they 
are being made the dupes to the cupidity of artful and de- 
signing men, who, under the plea of benefiting their con- 
dition, are making them the prey of their sinister and dis- 
graceful line of action. 

In, or near to, all the larger towns, those prison-look- 
ing places yclept poor-housesv were rearing their heads. 
Outside show and inside misery are their characteristics. 
Principally they were full, but full, not because they were 
liked, but because wretchedness found an asylum there 
when no other was to be found. The people disliked to- 
enter them, and the farmers and others whom I conversed 
with on the subject detested their erection. The system 
had not worked well, nor did they expect that it would. A 
gentleman who was favourable to the system said, it was 
young days with them at present, and, although he most 
certainly had been disappointed in his expectation, yet he 
hoped for better days and better -things. The intention 
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was good, or, at least he gave credit to the intention of 
those who introduced the measure ; hut in so far as the 
system had heen worked, he must acknowledge that it was 
a failure. A lady at Cushendall was very vociferous against 
the measure. Siie ahhorred and detested the law; she 
would rather die first, than that she and her hushand^ if it 
should please Ood to visit them with poverty and distress, 
should enter the walls of such a prison. What! separate 
there whom God had joined together, and place them 
within those walls. No, I will perish first. So vile a law 
was an ofilence against God and man, and it could not, nor 
it ought not to stand another day. A curse would be upon 
the country for such a horrible law. These and similar 
exclamations were uttered in answer to the observations of 
Mr. Montgomery, when talking with him on the subject. 
I had notliipg to do but to listen, and to approve, in a great 
measure, of all she had said. In parting, she told Mr. M. 
that if they should ever meet again she was persuaded 
he would be of the same opinion as heiself regarding this 
detestable law. Ah, she said, Mr. O'Connell deserved 
well of his country, if it was only for his opposition to this 
law ; but when other matters were taken into account, she 
thought he ought to be canonized for his endeavours to 
benefit his country. Judging from this, I presume, the 
loquacious lady, who kept a grocery shop, &c., was a Ca- 
tholic. * 

The post houses universally appear to be built upon one 
plan, and their style is Elizabethan. At Dublin a great 
parade is made at a funeral, and Sunday is chosen in pre- 
ferenee to any other day to make the display. I saw seve- 
ral. The hearse, highly adorned with feathers, or black 
hair, is followed by hack coaches and cars, loaded appa- 
rently with cousins down to the tenth degree, or with friends 
or acquaintances who were known to the deceased during 
his whole life. In two processions I counted between thirty 
and forty of these carriages, and sometimes, I understand, 
these will extend to full 200. The Catholics in particular 
are fond of these processions. 'What with the car-riding 
on Sunday, and the car-driving at funerals, the Irish ap- 
pear more fond of riding than walking. It seems the 
height of their ambition to ride on a car, if one may judge 
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from the crowds vit\i which these vehicles in general are 
loftded. In the throng in the Phoenix Park on Sunday, the 
only persons I observed disguised in liquor were some 
soldiers belonging to the Rifles, and another regiment In 
the court-yard of the Castle a hit of pride was exhihited, 
with which I by no means find fault. It was the colours, 
or rather the remaining part of the colours belong- 
ing to the Rifle corps, which were placed upon a stand, 
guarded by one of their corps. These consisted of not 
quite a quarter part of the Union Jack, the rest having 
been shot or blown away in battle, and it was in rags and 
tatters. Here, however, it was exhibited as a mark of ho- 
nour attaching to the corps, but it may happen that some 
lady may supplant it by giving another, and then this may 
be hung up in the mess-room as a trophy of tlie bravery of 
the regiment to which it belongs. 

Donaghadee, a town whicii is closely passed on the 
entrance of Belfast Lough from Fleetwood, on the Wyre, 
is clean and neat ; and it has a nice harbour, with piers 
of white granite, with towers which are used as powder- 
magazines. Speaking of the drivers of the cars, the 
American writer before quoted, Mr. N. P. Willis says, 
that " one driver was very talkative, and assured me that 
up-hill or down^hill was all one to his horse. On coming 
to a stand- still at the foot of a slight rise in the road, I 
reminded Pat of his brag at starting. * I think he Ukea 
to waWjust here a bit your honour,* was the reply ; ' it's a 
thrick he's got coming the road so often,' was the con- 
tinuation of the answer after a pause, and these responses 
were made with a gravity that defied unbelief." Again, 
the same pleasing writer observed, upon the feats of 
another driver: '*! never saw a much more damaged grey 
mare than the wheeler ; but she was pertuaded in a style 
that would have worked speed .into a tortoise. Our Jehu 
was a. merry, pleasure-loving, pleasant-looking hoy, with 
a very big arm, and a most formidable whip ; and, spite of 
the dreadful dislocation of the car's movement, I waa in a 
constant laugh at the tender terms with which he accom- 
panied blows that threatened to break in the poor creature's 
ribs at every repetition. Imagine the contrast between 
tone and accompaniment in a performance like this: 
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' Come up, vroman (thwack) ! Go along, pet (tliwack, 
thwack) I Whew, sweetheart (thwack) ! Hip, old man 
(thwack, thwack, thwack) ! ' And ' da capo * for twelve 
miles.** 

This description was so much like my journey from 
Ballycastle to Cushingdale, that, for the life of me, I 
could not forbear transcribing it, on reading it after my 
return from Church Kirk to Newbury. It was almost a 
Qounterpart. Surely it could not be the same driver t 
Mr. Willis gives his information or description as passing 
between Lame and Glenarm. Mine took place nearer the 
Giant's Causeway, and was given by the mail car driver; 
whereas Mr. Willis says that his driver was the " landlord 
at Larne." It is possible that they might be the same 
person, but not probable. The fun and frolic, however, 
seems the same ; and this, I fancy, is generally found to 
be the case with these men in the whole of Ireland, judg- 
ing from the description I have had given me of their 
habits from others who have witnessed their behaviour 
oftener than 1 can have beeif presumed to witness or to 
hear it. 

Mr. Willis, in his ** Scenery of Ireland," says, that 
the coast from Lame to Glenarm reminded him of the 
road along the Mediterranean in the South of France. 
The hills are not so high, nor the road so lofty as that over 
the Alps ; but the profiles of the coast of Antrim are 
bolder and finer ; and, indeed, nothing could surpass the 
beauty of the successive views got at every turn upon the 
road. Rounding a promontory into Glenarm, the 
church spire firstly, and the towers of the castle secondly, 
breaking on the view, made the whole town and its 
fine points resemble the moving tableaux of theatrical 
scenery. 

The village consists of about 200 cottages; and the 
castle is a stately pile, ancient, snd in a commanding 
situation ;. it is large, and was built about the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The ruins of an old monastery, founded in 1465, 
are in the village, and these add much to the picturesque 
beauty of the place. The castle, 1 think I stated, was 
inhabited by Mr. or a Sir Somebody McDonell, who 
married the Countess of Antrim. It belongs to the Earl 
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of Antrim ; and Lord Markkerrsou will be the next pos- 
Bessor, he being, I believe, now Earl of Antrim, 
if The Bay of Olenarm is formed by a deep circular 
winding of the shore, and is protected on each side by 
lofty headlands. By the erection of a pier here, it is pre- 
sumed a yery great protection might be given to the 
fishermen, whose boats for seven months or more in the 
year are useless, because of the tremendous swell of the 
sea and the precipitous shore. By the erection of a pier, 
which might be readily formed by building upon a 
natural pier on the north side of the bay, a sheltering 
harbour might be made for the poor fisherman, who is 
obliged to seek his precarious existence at a distance, 
which he might meet with at home when the weather 
suits. 

The road firom Cushingdale to Glenann passes the Vale 
of Glenarifi^ which is terminated by the lofty conical 
mountain of Cruch-a-crere, and the extraordinary moun- 
tain of Lurgeidan Cruach, which is not unlike the frustrum 
of an enormous cone of considerable altitude, but whose 
base is disproportionately narrow. Mr. Willis, to whose 
description of the scenery I witnessed I am indebted for 
the greater part of the addition I am making to my 
journal, says that the village of Cushingdale reminded 
him of Amalfi, it being so picturesque on looking down 
upon it ; "indeed, the whole coast has the peculiar charac 
ter of that of the Bay of Salerno. The softness of the 
atmosphere added something no doubt to the resemblance, 
for I descended Scazacateja on my way to Salerno in the 
same month (February), and with very much sqch 
weather. And,*' continues Mr. "W., " if I were ever in 
want of romantic scenery and a pleasant retreat from the 
world, this village of Cushingdale would be among the 
first spots that would occur to my memory." 

The road from Ballycastle to Cushingdale winds over a 
wild mountainous country ; but not far from the former 
place, I left the road with my companion, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, to visit the magnificent headland called Fairhead, 
and which Mr. Willis thus describes : 

"The promontory of Fairhead, one of the noblest 
points of this remarkable coast, rises perpendicularly 
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to the height of 631 feet above the level of the sea ; and 
the view from this eminence is of a most enchanting des- 
cription. To the west, the whole line of finely variegated 
limestone and basaltic coast, as far as Bangore Head, the 
beautiful promontory of Rhebaan or Whitehead, majes- 
tically presenting its snow white front to the foaming 
ocean, the swinging bridge and Bay of Carrick-a-rede ; 
beyond this, Keep Island, and directly in front the island 
of Rushlin or BLayhery ; and to the east, the Scottish 
coasts are seen ; and the promontory is formed of a 
number of basaltic pillars, many of which are of a larger 
size than any to be seen at the Causeway ; in some in- 
stances exceeding 200 feet in length and five in breadth. 
One forms a quadrangular prism, thirty.three feet by 
thirty.six on the sides, and of the gigantic altitude just 
mentioned. It is said to be the largest basaltic pillar yet 
discovered upon the face of our globe, exceeding in dia* 
meter the pedestal that supports tlie statue of Peter the 
Great at St Petersburg, and considerably surpassing in 
length the shaft of Pompey's Pillar at Alexandria." 

Carriclc-a.rede we, that is, Mr. Montgomery and myself, 
also visited, leaving our car in the road and passing by a 
footpath to view the terrific nature of this cliff. The 
authority I have before quoted gives the following de- 
scription of this far-famed place of terror : " The new 
road runs close to this singular chasm, and we had no 
difficulties to contend with, but the mud and water with 
whieh th^ wet season had covered the whole country. The 
' Flying Bridge,' as it is called', is removed during the 
winter (This Mr. M. and I saw. Mr. W. was there in Feb- 
ruary, we in July) ; but the scenery of the spot, in other 
respects, is not susceptible of change, as there is not a 
tree within sight, and the grass on the summit is as 
bright in the winter as in spring. Carrick-a-rede signi- 
fies the rock in the road ; and it is so called because it 
interrupts the salmon in their passage along the coast. 
The rock is an insulated crag of rude prismatic basalt, 
connected with the main land by a bridge of ropes thrown 
across a chasm sixty feet in breadth and eighty-four feet 
deep. This Flying Bridge, which is not unlike the con- 
necting bridge between Holyhead mountain and the 
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South Stacks is ihus formed : — Two strong cables, 
parallel to each other, are fastened to rings inserted in the 
solid rock on each side the chasm, and the narrow interval 
of the ropes is occupied by a boarded pathway. The 
danger of passing across is attributable to an irregularity 
in planting the foot upon the board, which, of course, re- 
coils against the impression too soon, and precipitates 
the unguarded and courageous venturer into the deep 
chasm below. Persons accustomed to walk along planks 
may safely venture over, and the women and the boys 
attached to the fishery, carry great loads across with the 
utmost contempt of danger and apparent ease. The chief 
use of this insulated rock appears to be that of inter- 
rupting the salmon, who annually coast along the shore in 
search of rivers in which to deposit their spawn. Their 
passage is generally made close to the shore, so that 
Carrick-a-rede is very opportunely situated for projecting 
the intercepting nets." 

The rock is nearly 350 feet above the level of the sea. 
The island cannot be approached by water, because of the 
extreme perpendicularity of the cliffs on all sides, and 
hence the necessity of throwing across the bridge. This 
fishery, and, indeed, all those along the northern coast are 
very productive. 

Bangore Head is another fine headland ; and from 
thence, looking southward, Fair Head is beautifully seen. 
I shall now take Mr. Willis's description of the wonder 
of the North of Ireland — the Giant's Causeway. " In 
approaching the Causeway, it seemed to me that the ruins 
of some templed and gigantic city had been hurled from 
the sky, and were heaped up before me in a mountain of 
confused architecture. Tt resembled a mountain of hewn 
stones — frustra of noble columns, remnants of vast 
porticoes, oast down from a height into the sea. The up- 
right and regular pillars in the cliff give you an impres- 
sion that there is a city overwhelmed and buried b^ind 
them ; and the disinterred Pompeii itself was not so like 
as this to the idea I had formed of Pompeii before visit- 
ing Italy. The principal or Grand Causeway consists 
of an irregular arrangement of many thousands of 
columns, formed of a dark rock, nearly as hard as marble. 
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The greater part of them are of a pentagon (five) figure, 
but so closely compacted together, that, though the 
pillars are perfectly distinct, the very water which falls 
upon them will scarcely penetrate hetween. There are 
some pillars with seven, and a few have eight sides ; a 
few also have four, but only one has been found with 
three. Not one will be found to correspond exactly with 
the other, having sides and angles of the same dimen- 
sions ; while at the same time, the sum of the angles of 
any one of them are found to be equal to four right 
angles — the sides corresponding exactly with those of the 
others which lie next to it, although otherwise differing 
completely in size and form. Each pillar is formed of 
several distinct joints, closely articulated into each other, 
the convex end of the one closely fitting into the con- 
cave of the next — sometimes the concavity, sometimes 
the convexity being uppermost. In the entire Causeway, 
it is computed there are from 30,000 to 40,000 pillars ; 
the tallest measuring about thirty- three feet Among 
other vvonders, there is also the Giant's Well, a spring of 
pure water, forcing its tvay up between the joints of two 
of the columns — the Giant's Chain — the Giant's Ghair — 
the Giant's Bagpipes — the Giant's Theatre, and the 
Giant's Organ — the latter a beautiful colonnade of 
pillars, 120 feet long, and so called from its accurate 
resemblance to the pipes of an organ." 

The Causeway extends a long -way into the sea ; and, of 
course, a larger portion of it is visible at low water than 
when the tide is at the full ; consequently, the best time 
for seeing it is when the tide is at full ebb. The cliffs 
attached to what is called the Causeway extend to a dis- 
tance of full three miles, and the whole of these cliffs 
have more or less resemblance to the pillars of the 
Causeway. Among these cliffs is one called the PleasVin 
Cliff, and this has its particular beauties, ^gain Mr. 
Willis ; and he notes it thus : ** The Pleaskin Cliff is 
commonly said to be the most beautiful promontory in the 
world. The natural basaltic rock here lies immediately 
under the surface. About twelve feet from the summit, 
the rock begins to assume a columnar tendency, and is 
formed into ranges of rudely columnar basalt, in a vertical 
position, exhibiting the appetfrance of a grand gallery, 
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whose columns measure ^^^y feet in height This basaltic 
colonnade rests upon a bed of coarse, black, irregular 
rock, sixty feet tbick, and abounding in air boles. Below 
this coarse stratum is a second range of pillars, forty-five 
feet high, more accurately columnar, and nearly as 
accurately formed as the causeway itsel£ The clifi 
appears as if it had been painted, for effect, in various 
shades of green, vermilion rock, red ochre', grey lichens, 
etc.; its general form so beautiful, its starred pillars, 
tier after tier, so architecturally graceful ; its curious and 
varied stratifications supporting the columnar ranges; 
here the dark-brown amorphous basalt, there, the red 
ochre, and below that again the slender but distinct lines 
of wood-coal : all the edges of its different stratifications 
tastefully varied by the hand of vegetable Nature with 
grasses, ferns, and rock plants in the various strata of 
which it is composed ; and sublimity and beauty having 
been blended together in the most extraordinary manner : 
the cliff forms one of the most magnificent and most 
beautiful sights to be seen in the world." 

Such is Mr. Willis's description! Having visited 
this cKff when the sun was shining upon it in great 
splendour, I saw it under the most advantageous circum- 
stances, and I can affirm the truth of the description 
given above. It is not coloured, nor is the picture of its 
beauty too highly drawn. The scene was grand, awful, 
and beautiful ; and the impression made upon me in wit- 
nessing it, I believe, will never be effaced from my mind. 
Peel Castle, or Holm-Pebl Castle, which is, I believe, 
the proper name, in the Isle of Man, is mentioned in one 
of Sir Walter Scott's novels — "PwcriZ of the Peak,'* I 
fancy. It is made the subject of one of its chapters, and 
is the scene wherein the Earl of Derby, the successor to 
the earl who was beheaded at Bolton in the civil wars, is 
introduced with his mot)ier, the countess, who so gallantly 
defended the Castle of Rushlin in the same island against 
the forces of Cromwell. I think a good description of 
many parts of the island, particularly its antiquities, will 
be found in perusing the novel named. 

Leaving Belfast, as before stated, on Friday evening, the 
7th of July, I arrived at Fleetwood by Ax o'clock on 
Saturday morning, the 8th of July, and I returned to 
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Church Kirk by the Preston and Wyre Railroad to the 
former place, passing the towns of Poulton and Kirkham. 
Leaving Prestonj I passed through Blackburn on my road 

to Church Kirk. I found Mr. B 's sister here ; she 

had returned with Mr. B from Liverpool on the 

dHy he went with me to that place on my progress to the 
Isle of Man. On Sunday afternoon, I went to church ; 
being tired with sitting up all night, I did not go in the 
morning, but amused myself with a book, entitled, ** The 
Church of England versus the Church of Rome," and 
with writing my notes of my tour. So passed the 9th qf 
July, A good congregation was at the church. 

Monday f July lOth, 1843. Reading, writing, and strolling 
about the hills and valleys around Church Kirk brought 
this day also to a close. In the evening, Mr. B 
had a meeting at church with his churchwardens, who 
came home to supper with him. The meeting was for the 
purpose of taking into consideration some repairs to be 
carried on at the church, and also as to painting it, or 
rather the pews. 

Tuesday, llth July, 1843. Today Mr. B took me 

a most delightful drive to Clitheroe, the castle at which 
place we visited. It is a fine old ruin of a tower, seven 
hundred years old, and it is built upon a high grey stone 
rock, situated in the beautiful valley of Whalley, from which 
town it is distant about three miles. The remaining part 
was. battered j^wu by that fell destroyer, Cromwell, but 
the successorMo the property built another house (castel- 
lated) on the site of that part which was destroyed. It 
commands a very rich view of the country, and as the 

castle can be seen at B 's front windows, so his house, 

at nine miles distance, may be seen from the ramparts of 
the castle. It belongs to the uncle of the Duke of 
Buccleugh, the Lord Montagu, who resides at Ditton 
Park, near Windsor, and it is inhabited by Lord Montagu's 
steward, a Mr. Dickson Robinson, who is dignified by the 
name of seneschal being conferred upon him instead of 
the more vulgar name of steward. Mr. Robinson was 
very civil, and he holds the office of clerk to the magis- 
trates of the Blackburn division, with many other appoint- 
ments. I forgot to ask him whether he had a relation in 
Berkshire of the name of Robinson, Jiaving heard Mr. 
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Kobinson, lateof Thatcham, speak of Clitheroe, I thought 
it might be possible a relationship did exist between them. 
This can be ascertained when next I see, if ever I should 
see, Mr. Kobinson of Thatcham again. Clitheroe is a 
boroagh town, returning one member, and is a clean, nice 
old place. The roads in and about it put one in mind of 
Bath, Frorae, etc. Lime is burnt in great quantities 
around it, and this, in addition to some extensive cotton 
works, do not tend to improve its atmosphere. Very high 
hills, Pendlehill being one, surround the valley, and from 
these a good current of air is derived, and the consequence 
is that the annoyances spoken of are briskly carried away, 
aud hence its atmosphere is more or less affected. The 
garden at the castle is very pretty"; it is fiill of flowers 
and fruit-trees nailed against a wall that leads to the castle 
keep. The road to Clitheroe passed through Whalley, 
and its fine old monastic ruins, the church, and the grounds 
around, with the Kil>ble winding its silent course among 
them, looked as beautiful and interesting as when 1 visited 
it two years ago. 

Wednesday, July 12/A, 1843. The appearance of rain has 
■kejit me witliin this morning. Another visitor arrived last 
night, the Rev. Mr. Edwards, of Sladeburne. He and 

Mr. B have been walking about, but in what place 

he is now I know not ; I will seek him out, however, and 
probably he may be inclined to take a turn with me. 
Adieu, then, to my narrative for the preMut ! .Mr. Ed. 
wards was gone on to Accrington, therefore there was no 
walking out with him; but I went out for a stroll; the 
rain, however, soon coming on, I was obliged to return. 
Ill the evening much rain fell. 

Thursday, July 13M. The weather was louring and 
threatening, but notwithstanding, no great deal of rain fell, 
although upon the hills much rain appeared to be falling. 
Went out and took a two hours* stroll among the fields 
near home, and along the banks of the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal. Dash tired himself in useless attempts to 
catch three or four hares he put up when we were in the 
fields. Poor dog ! he deserved to have a reward for his 
trouble, and so he had, for at dinner time he had a good 
allowance given him, independent of a good portion of a 
sponge *cake that my Lord Oswald was allowed to throw 
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dowu to hiiD, and to this Dash h«d no sort of objection. 
Both were satisfied seemingly, because the child crowed 
and the dog wagged hia tail at the amusement the cake 
afforded them. 

Amusing myself during the intervals of time that 
occurred between home and my strolling out into the 
fields with " Grose's Antiquities," a book I have before 
alluded to, I found that the castle of Holm Peel waa 
lupposad to have been built about the year 1245, and the 
cathedral within its walls^ dedicated to St. Germain, about 
1500 i and this church was built by an £arl of Derby. 
VTithin its walls also there is another church, dedicated 
to St. Patrick. A legend was told me by an old artillery- 
man, to whom in a former part of my narrative I referred 
as having given me so correct an account of the period 
when Cromwell destroyed the castle. Grose mentions 
the same, which he states was believed by the common 
people at the time it was first promulgated to the public. 
The legend is this. About one hundred and fifty years 
siuce, and at the time when a garrison was within the 
castle, the keys, at sunset or soon after, were taken through 
the cathedral by tufo of the soldiers on guard to the 
governor's house, and there lodged till the following morn- 
ing. Previous to this occurring, for some length of time 
a large black and curly-haired dog of the Spaniel breed 
made his appearance in the guard-room, and there, without 
being in any way molested, he took his station at the 
fire-place. Directly be made^his appearance, the soldiers 
were calmed into silence, being previously in boisterous 
glee and mirth. The dog kept his station till daylight, 
and then went away to a passage in the cathedral which 
led to a subterraneous vault made in the rock beneath, and 
over which the sea at flow- tide washed. Here the dug 
regularly went to and fro, and it was never fed. The 
soldiers talking this affair over, one of them in his cups 
said, that he was not afraid to take the keys alone across 
the cathedral to the house of the governor, for he neither 
feared ** dog or devil." He was persuaded not to under, 
take the matter, but to let the keys go as usual, attended 
by two soldiers ; he would not, and away he went. Soon 
after he was gone a noise was heaid, and the man came 
back — but how ? Apparently an idiot. He had lost hia 
H 2 
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Toice, and his appearance was like a fool, and he never 
spoke afterwards. In the course of three days he died, 
and nothing could he ascertained of the cause which pro- 
duced this state of mind ; but ever after the dog ceased to 
make its appearance in tlie guard-room, and all was then 
and is now involved in mystery.' This is the story, and this is 
heard now as a matter, with some, for belief. It goes by the 
name of the " Tale of the Mantke Dog.** The entrance 
to the vault is shown, but it is now stopped up, as is also 
the entrance to the tower of the cathedral, which is in a 
dangerous state. The castle tower can be ascended, for 
the steps within it are perfect, excepting by the wear of 
age. The grounds within the castle are tenanted by 
rabbits, therefore the black spaniel may sportingly amuse 
himself with them, instead of frightening soldiers out of 
their senses. 

I intend going to Wimslow, to see the poor children be. 
longing to the Newbury Union, to-morrow or on Monday, 
but I do not exactly know how I can get to them from 
Manchester. I hope to jeach them, however, by the 
rail, and return here on one and the same day. On 
Thursday or Friday I propose leaving Church Kirk, and 
shall stop probably for a day or so at Soundess. Being 
uncertain as to the time of reaching Soundess, I shall 
again write respecting my ulterior movements. 

Having finished my usual, or rather more than my usual, 
quantity of epistolary matter, I shall now make it up into 
a letter, and go down to breakfast, for which I am ready, 
but for which I must wait, as none of the inmates, except- 
ing the servants, are yet (eight o'clock) stirring. 

Fridett/f 14ith July, 184<S. Another day of strolling and 
of enjoyment of a most beautiful day of sun and wind, 
Mr. Edwkrds left for his home at Sladeburne, one of the 
numerous chapelries belonging to the Mormons' parish 
of Whalley. N.B. I have just thought of the fortunate 
escape I had in not being a witness to a frightful scene 
which occurred at the theatre at Dublin on the evening 
of Mr. O'Connell's demonstration at that city. I in- 
tended to go to the theatre, but owing to my engage- 
ment after I had dined in writing four letters, giving 
an account of that day's proceedings, I had not finished 
till late, or rather not till the theatre had been open 
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some time. Finishing my employment, I ^heii walked 
out, and being somewhat tired, I went back to the inn, 
and then to bed. Had I gone to the theatre, I should 
have been a witness to a young man's throwing a bottle at 
the head of Mr. Calcraft immediately on his appearance 
in character on the stage, and which nearly struck him. 
On the attempt to secure him (he being in the gallery) b^ 
the police, he drew a knife, and threatened to kill the first 
person who touched him. Upon this, he threw himself 
into the tier of boxes immediately below him. and from 
thence into the pit, and fell close to tlie orchestra. It was 
a great height from whence he fell, and his temerity 
caused his death. He was taken up insensible, and carried 
to an hospital, but did not long survive the attentions 
shown him there. No cause, excepting that of madness, 
was assigned for this desperate act of self-destruction. 

Saturday f \5th July, 1843. — The morning was louring, 
but thinking as the day advanced it would brighten, as it 
did on the day before, I started immediately after break- 
fast for a long walk. I took the route of the Liverpool and 
Leeds Canal to Burnley. This canal is a level all the way 
from Church Kirk to Burnley, not a lock being between 
those places on the whole line; consequently, by aqueducts 
it passes over the several hollows, or, as the Duke of Wei- 
lington would call them, ravines, it meets with, in its pro- 
gress from one place to another. The canal winds round 
the hills, and its towing-path forms a natural terrace by 
its side. From this terrace a most delightful view of the 
country below it is obtained, and above it the hills are very 
fine and commanding. The walk was very plei^s&nt, and 
had the watery saint, St Swithin, been pleased to have kept 
his driszly misty rain to himself, I should have been more 
gratified, and less inconvenienced, by getting a wet shirt 
only inwardly instead of outwardly by his water-pot B«- 
turuing by cross roads from Burnley, the weather cleared 
up. St Swithin's curtain was withdrawn, and the scene 
before me, at different parts of the roads over the hills, 
was one of grandeur and magnificence. Seven hours and 
a half walking, without once sitting down to rest, brought 
me back to Church Kirk foot-wearied. This, however, 
wore off, after a good dinner had been discussed, or rather 
destroyed, and a craving appetite had been satisfied. On 
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my return found another letter from Newbury. Thanks 
to the writer 1 Defeated 1 1 most welcome news I So may 
it be with all, who, for the purposes of self-aggrandisemeut, 
seek to destroy the rights and liberties of o3iers. Had a 
public advantage been sought for, instead of private views, 
then indeed moti?es might have been honoured and re- 
spected. 

Having made some extracts from Grose's Antiquities, 
in illustration of some parts of my narrative relative to the 
Isle of Man, I make them a part of my journal, and have 
marked them accordingly. 

Intending to go to-morrow (Monday, 17th July) to 
Manchester to find means to get on to Wimslow, to see 
the poor girls who were sent from the Newbury Union 
Workhouse, I shall not write again until Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. I shall then say which way I take homewards, 
and that probably will be by Hull. 

The Isle of Man is situate in the Irish Sea, or St, 
George's Channel, and it is generally reckoned to belong 
to Cumberland, it being the nearest to that county, from 
whence it is distant thirty miles. It is about thirty 
miles long, and about nine broad, and contains seventeen 
parishes, and four chapels. It has a bishop, who has 
a seat, bift no vote in the House of Peers. Its lan- 
guage is peculiar to itself, and is termed Manx, being a 
mixture of Erse, Greek, Latin, Welshi and English ori- 
ginals. This language at the present day, however (1843), 
is not to be met with, except among the hills, where it is 
still spoken. The language generally used is, of course, 
English ; but the northern part of the island has the 
Scotch accent, and the south the Irish. The two parts, 
one being nearer Scotland, and the other nearer Ireland, 
are chiefiy inhabited by people from those two kingdoms, 
or, as Mr. Batty, the owner of the circus which was 
performing at Douglas had it, " The first circus in the 
three QUEEN^omx, or in the world." Something new, that 
word " queendom.** The sovereignty of the island before 
1765, was possessed by the Earls of Derby, but the Duke 
of Athol, its then possessor, for a valuable consideration, 
£70,000, relinquished that dignity to the crown, to pre- 
vent the practice of smuggling then carried on, when a 
free trade with England was permitted. On it are the 
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remiunB of several very old buildings, and some memoriaU 
of Druidical superstition. The Calf of Man is at the south 
end, nnd this is full of rabbits. A channel about two fur- 
longs broad separates it from the naainland. There are 
more Runio inscriptions in Man than perhaps elsewhere, 
most of them entire, and in the Norwegian language. King 
Avoy was the first king. He was' a Dane, and conquered 
the island. Between Douglas and -Ramsay, on the hill 
road, his grave and monument were pointed out, and these 
consisted of a heap of large stones, something like a smaller 
Stonehenge. 

The church belonging to Douglas is situated nearly two 
miles from the town, in a valley leading towards Peel. 
It stands very secluded, and is surrounded by trees. The 
churchyard eontains more gravestones and tombs than I 
ever saw in any other churchyard in my life. And some 
of these are very handsome. Their colours are chiefly 
black or grey, and which colours are chosen, of course, 
according to taste. Stone of a different colour is to be 
met with on the island, but the black and grey are harder, 
and consequently more durable, and these, the colour being 
taken into consideration also, are preferred for gravestones 
to the whiter and the softer stone of the island. 

The Tinwald in the Isle of Man is an artificial mount, 
covered with turf, having steps cut in its south side, for 
ascending to the top : from hence all new laws made for the 
government of the island are promulgated, and from it are 
called Acta of Tinwald. The word tin or ting, in the 
islandic language, signifies an assembly of the people, and 
wald a field or place. There is neither history nor tra- 
dition respecting this place ; therefore the mount is pro- 
bably of great antiquity. It is surrounded by a ditch and 
earthen ramparts, including a large area, within which also, 
at the end facing the steps, is a small church, where, pre- 
vious to the publication of any new law, the chief magis- 
trates attend divine service. 

A church, on the road from Douglas to Peel, in ruins, 
is passed, and this is called St. Trinion's Church. It is 
reported that it was built by a person to fulfil avow made 
when in imminent danger of shipwreck. It is not known, 
however, who or what he was, or when the church was 
erected. Report states that its present ruinous state was 
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owing to the malioe of some unlucky demons, who, for 
vant of better employment, amused themselves with throw, 
ing off the roof, wiiich frolic they so often repeated that at 
length it was -abandoned. It is now famed for the great 
quantity of the plant called Maiden Hair growing in and 
about it. 

Sunday, July 16M, 1843. — ^Attended church in the 
morning and evening. The former service was well at- 
tended, the latter very badly. The evening being fine the 
people were all abroad, and the week's close conAnement 
in the factories gave them a zest for such exercise and 
enjoyment as the splendid weather afforded them. 
. Monday, July 17M, 1848. — Rose early for the purpose of 
starting for Wimslow, to see the poor children who were 
placed at Mr. Gregg's manufactory in that place by theNew- 
bury Board of Guardians some years ago ; but the morning 
turning out very misty and wet, I suspended my journey, 
and amused myself instead by packing up my portmanteau 
in preparation for my departure on Thursday or Friday. 
My intention is to start this afternoon for Manchester, if the 
weather will allow me, because it is raining at present 
(eleven o'clock). Mr. B. has not yet made his appear- 
ance at the breakfast- table. In this respect he is not 
altered from his habits when at Newbury, for there twelve 
and one o'clock had oftentimes told its tale before he could 
turn out for such a meal. 

Much has been said, and much more remains to be said, 
respecting the present state of Ireland. The government 
of that kingdom has always been a source of uneasiness 
and of disquietude ; and why is this ? Because justice has 
been promised, time out of mind, to be afforded her, and 
these promises have been as repeatedly broken. She has 
been treated as a^conquered country, instead of having the 
hand of good fellowship held out to heiv At the conquest 
by King William, at the Rebellion in 1798, at the Union 
in 1800, certain rights and privileges were promised; but 
the governments of those days, as if animated by one and 
the same principle, refused to carry out their own^inteu- 
tions ; and hence has arisen that dislike of Englishmen 
which has and is gaining ground in Ireland. The Eng- 
lish, say the Irish, are not to be trusted, because We have 
been promised that certain privileges should be granted 
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08, and these have, shamefully and faithlessly, been with- 
held from us ; therefore, until these are granted we will 
continue to agitate the causes of our debasement. There 
is truth in this. 

Referring to the years mentioned, and to the Treaty W 
Limerick, it will be seen that the Irish must have been 
treacherously dealt with, and, until the rights promised are 
granted by Parliament, and indications are shown that 
Ireland shall be governed upon the same principles as 
England and Scotland, so long will the unsatisfactory 
state which reigns there be kept op end perpetuated. 
Make Ireland quiet, and introduce capital there, and all 
will soon be well ; for the Irish, like the other inhabitants 
of the world are susceptible of kindness and good govern- 
ment, and if these are administered to them in sincerity, 
and with the spirit of conciliation, instead of treachery 
and oaution, I doubt not but the boon will be received in 
a similar spirit, for I believe that their proverbial good 
temper and buoyant spirits will make them attached 
fellow-countrymen, instead of hollow and deceitful 
friends. Those with whom I had communication in 
Ireland were principally men who had an utter dislike to 
Mr. O'Connell, and his doings; but these were attached 
to England. Tliese men, however, one and all said, *' that 
they feared that there was too much cause for Mr. 
O'Connell's movement : remove the cause, and there is 
an end to Mr. O'Connell's agitation. While these are 
retained, excitement will prevail, and instead of its 
diminishing, it will go on increasing until it makes 
friends of those who are now opposed to Mr. O'Connell's 
proceedings." The soundness of these opinions is 
eonfirmed by the facts which are now daily occurring in 
Ireland, for we read that numbers of Orangemen are 
eending in then* adhesion to the Repeal Movement. This 
would not happen, could the Irish be assured that a better 
spirit was abroad than the desire to treat them contempt- 
uously and unfairly. What measures, then, should there 
be introduced to amend this state of matters ? Destroy 
the Church, say some of the Conservatiye Members of the 
house; and pay the Catholic clergy, say others of. the 
same class of politicians. To these may be added nearly 
the whole of the Opposition Members. To a Catholic and 
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Presbyterian population of three parts in four at least, th« 
existence of a cnurch without members, and to wbich they 
have to pay, is undoubtedly a great eye-sore, and therefore 
no wonder is there, .that such a desire should be enter- 
^ined in the quarters in which its destruction is held to be 
just Ireland certainly is a Catholic and a Presbyterian 
country, and it may be well thought t>f to find out some 
means by which a settlement of this question may be 
effected without a full destruction of the church of the 
minority; and the clergy of such minority, I fear, from 
what I haye heard respecting the clergy of the Church of 
Ireland, are such a race of men, that anything may be 
expected of them rather than« teachers of morality ; 
whereas, on the part of the Catholics and Presbyterian 
clergy, a Yery different opinion is formed, because they 
are always in their duty, whilst the others are away from it. 
Still there is a liking to the Church, and if I am allowed 
to judge of the truth of this assertion, by the appearance 
of the church, of St. Patrick, I should say that such a 
feeling does exist ; then, why is it that such a feeling is 
not properly supported or responded to ? The clergy, and 
the clergy alone, I am of opinion, are the sole cause of 
this. Did they exert themselves more, and show a 
greater desire to mix with and reason with, in friend, 
ship and in truth, the people under their charge, I am 
convinced that a better feeling would soon be found to 
exist : and hence, a better state of aiEaiit would follow, at 
a matter of course* 

A settlement of this question must be made ; for until 
some arangement is effected, practically and efficiently, so 
long will the present agitation exist Why, then, not do 
it, and do it quickly too ? Why, because party, that bane to 
the quiet and happiness of a country, will step m, and by 
its pestiferous influence, blast tlie best hopes and expecta- 
tions of a sacrificed country to the strength of those who 
can outnumber their opponents. Well has it been said, 
that ** party is the madness of the many for the gain of 
the few." The truth of this has been exemplified in the 
history of our country, and it may be further corroborated 
by the end, which may — but when ? — terminate the pre- 
sent distracted state of Ireland and its affairs. 

When the Irish are insulted, as they have been by aueli 
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a man as the present Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, who 
himself is the son of an American painter, in heing told 
that they are '* aliens in hlood, in country, and in religion, 
and that consequently, they ought to be governed as 
such/' surely much is to be said and allowed for their 
present complaints.' They are to be raised by one hand and 
beaten down by another : the promise is made by the lip, 
and broken to the ear. This is not the way to amend or 
to answer their grievances, whether founded or not on 
justice i nor is it proper that insult should again be added 
to insult by the same man telling them, in their present 
excited state, that they are " Traitors." Lord Lyndhurst, 
calling them by such a name as this, dares to revel in the 
strength of party ; but the day may arrive when this 
naturalized Englishman will find that he cannot offer his 
insults with impunity. Nor is it ^ell that the Duke of 
Wellington, himself an Irishman, should echo this insult, 
ing word. Because men dare to express their opinions by 
saying that, as they cannot get their complaints attended 
to, they therefore wish forthe repeal of the legislative union, 
they are to be told that they are traitors, is monstrous; be- 
cause the Irish nation, in its great majority of population, 
choose to differ from the majority of Parliament, they are 
to be branded as traitors. Why, a motion w^s made in 
the House of Lords for a separation of the Legislative 
Union of England and Scotland, and that motion was 
only lost by fowr votes; why, then, according to the 
opinions of Lyndhurst and his majority, the strong and 
powerful minority of the Lords, for a separation of 
England and Scotland, at the period when this motion 
was made, were traitors. But enough! I may go on, 
and, like the Houses of Parliament, be talking or writing 
much, and doing nothing ; therefore, I have done on this 
subject, and will go on to something else. 

Monday, July I7th, 1843. The beautiful day of yester- 
day—when many farmers and others, thinking it a day 
not to be lost, or that, *« the better day the better 
deed," were busily employed turning and carting their 
nay, which is a common practice I find in this part, and 
more so in the northern parts of Lancashire— was followed 
by rain ; this continued at intervals till three o'clock, 
when it brightened up, Jand having prepared myself, I 
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started off, witVi my umbrella, by the coach paaaittg the 
door» for Maaohester, which I reached at six in the eyen- 
ing. No rain moistened additionally my previously 
saturated hat, and the evening was spent in perambulating 
the important town of Manchester ; importaut as a manu- 
facturing town, important for its population, important 
for the spirited manner in which it carries on all its enter- 
prises for the advancement of commerce, and important as 
the metropolitan borough of the north. Here it is, that 
the merchants, in their Hall of Commerce— their Parlia- 
ment, perhaps — enter upon their spedulations, and issne 
forth their edicts. Here it is, that their enterprises are 
entertained, and so soon as matured, carried into eflfect. 
This is the place which engendered the rage for railways. 
This is the place that fostered and supported the new and ^ 
mighty power of the steam-engine ; and here it is, that its ' 
jntroductioD is seen, as it were, in its empire, for tbe 
quantity of tall and handsome — handsome 1 yes, Uiat word 
will do, because in their workmanship they really are so— - 
chimnies, pouring out their volume^ of smoke, testify to 
the truth of the appellation. Well^ then, let it be empire ; 
and then, empire as it is, it is an empire (notwithstanding 
the country appearance around it, which in many parts la 
exceedingly pleasant and beautiful) in which, however, I 
should not like to live, because ita eternal smoke would 
put me more in mind of pandemonium than the joys of 
heaven. I envy not, therefore, those whose business or 
whose pleasure makes them dwellers in this ciiy (it may 
be, for it is to have, so report has it, its bishop), of smoke 
and dust. Slept at Manchester, and on the next morning— 
Tuesday, the ISth Julfy 1843, I rose early, and break- 
fasting at six, I went off by the first train leaving Man- 
chester for London to Wimslow; where, stopping, I 
walked over to see the poor children who were sent (it>m 
the Newbury Union Workhouse to Mr. Gregg* a Manu- 
factory as apprentices. Reaching it at eight, I there 
saw the children at breakfast Eleven of them, belonging 
to Newbury Union, I called out into another room, and 
had a long chat with them, t asked them if tbey had 
any complaints to make; they were all silent, ezoepting 
as^ to the wish of seeing or hearing something of their 
friends. Their inquiries I noted down ; and these I pro- 
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mised them I would get anawefed, either hy Mr. Pearce, 
his son, or myself. The hreakfast consisted of the usual 
■diet of the country for this meal, which is, oatmeal por- 
ridge and milk. The dinner on Sunday is heef or mutton 
hot, and what is left the next day, cold. Soup and bacon 
fill up the other days for dinnei:, and the supper is 
bread, cheese, or butter. For their amusement, each has 
a sniall piece of garden ,* and in the plav ground a weigh 
jolt and a swing are fixed, and the ball and the battle- 
dore were lying about Hours are appointed for school, 
and the copy-books of the eleven Newbury girls were 
shown me; and all their performances in this respect 
were good and creditable to all the parties concerned. 

The works are placed in an exceedingly romantic and 
sweetly beautiful glen ; and they are so situated that, 
until you are close upon, them, they are not seen. They 
are older than the introduction of the steam-engine ; 
because they were built in this situation for the adyantage 
of the water-wheel. This, being of 100 horse power, 
driyes the machinery ; and although a steam-engine has 
been since introduced in the works for more power, this 
is employed in the bleaching of the linen or cotton spun 
at the water-wheel. No tall chimney disfigures the mill ; 
nor do any works exiat to poiaon or wither the treea 
around it, for these are extremely beautiful and luxuriant 
in their foliage. The water-wheel la driven by the river 
Bollin, which emptiea itself into the Mersey at Warrington^ 
I believe, or near it. 

Mr. Gregg was not at home, he and his partner had 
left, just previously to my arrival for Manchester, and the 
elder Mr. Gregg was in London. Altogether, I was ex- 
cessively pleased by my visit to this place. 

Near Wimslow are the beautiful seat and grounds of 
Lord Stanley of Alderly, and this is a show place for 
the Manchester folks and others to visit, I understand, in 
the same manner as the Newburians visit their domain 
at Highclere. Tlie country around Wimslow is very 
delightful. Near it you begin to lose the smoky chimnies, 
and the lands are covered with corn, pasture, and trees ; 
the corn is looking exceedingly well and clean, particu- 
larly the wheat. 
Keturning to Manchester, by Bolton, I reached Church 
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. Kirk, passing througU Blackburn. Four or five miles 
from Mancheatet, t\ie fauroad passed a fine pasture 
country, and afteTwards, both by rail and road, the country 
passed through, excepting at Darwen and a valley leading 
down to Preston, was dull, bleak, and uninteresting as far 
as Blackburn. Near Blackburn, the hill was passed 
called Houlton Tower, whereon James the First or 
Second, for I have heard both named, though neither may 
have performed, not the feat of valour nor the feat of use- 
fulness, but a feat of nonsense and of ridicule — it was the 
knighting the " sirloin " of bee£ Such is the tradition ; 
and such was the information given me by a gentleman 
who had the kindness to give me a seat in his gig from 
Bolton to Blackburn. He was a pleasant companion; 
and I believe he had the superintendence of the police 
force which exists in this county. By-the-bye, nmch 
complaint is heard about the establishment of this force 
in this county, on the score of its enormous expense; 
and, since its first institution, a considerable reduction 
has taken place, and more is expected. 

Sow and Pig Chapel I What now? What does this 
mean? Who ever heard of such an appellation being 
affixed to the word " chapel ? *' So it is, or so the people 
around the situatien where it is built have eiven it that 
name. The story is this : At Whitefield, a village between 
Bury and Manchester, a chapel has been erected by sub- 
scription. It is ecclesiastical, and a person was applied 
to for his aid. He said he should not give money, but 
would give a sow and pigs. This subscription was accepted ; 
and immediately the pious folks instituted a raffle, of an 
unlimited number of subscribers, for mamma and her ofi^ 
spring. A gentleman at Manchester was the successful 
competitor : upon being told of his good fortune, he de- 
clined taking the pigs, because he knew not what to do 
with them ; but recommended that .they should again be 
put up to raffle in a similar manner to that by which he 
won them. This was accordingly done; and the pro- 
ceeds of both raffles were applied to the funds for building 
the chapel. These amounted to £\bO ; and this sum 
being by far the largest amount given, the chapel is dig- 
nified with the name of Sow and Pig ChapeL This was 
rather a curious way of raising funds for such a purpose ; * 
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but, I suppose, the goodness of the cause pleads the ex- 
cuse for its impropriety. 

In the same village, a handsome church rears its head 
on a commanding eminence, which is seen for miles around. 
And a little further on stands the Catholic chapel, I be- 
lieve I before noted down in my narrative. It has a very 
beautiful lantern gothic tower oddly placed over a plain 
doric pediment at the entrance. Although so oddly 
placed, it is exceedingly light, airy, and chaste in its 
design. At the foot of it is placed the cross. 

At Stockport, on the line of the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham Railway, an immense cotton mill is passed. In 
one room alone, which is called the ** Devil's room," and 
in which the power loom is worked, no less than 170 
looms may be seen doing their work. I did not catch the 
Bame of the owner when my informant told me of the 
magnitude of the room. 

Reaching Church Kirk, I found two ladies there, who 
had arrived by the morning coach. These were Miss 
Rushton, the daughter of the first Archdeacon of Man- 
chester, just now appointed, as will be seen by the news- 
papers, and the other her cousin. 

Wednesday t J»ty 19M, 1S43. Finishing my despatches 
of this morning, I went down from my bedroom to break- 
fast; and there I found the Archdeacon himself, the 

Rev. John Rushton, who took B 's church when in 

Berkshire in 1842, waiting for the same purpose, he 
having arrived from Pendleton by the Burnley coach. 
The morning was spent with him \ and I found him to 
be a Yery pleasant and i^reeable mau, easy and affable 
in his manner \ nothing stiff or starchy about him ; no 
high priest, yet one who stands up for the proper disci- 
pline of the Church. No Tractarian, no Puseyite, no 
Evangelical. These castes he rejects ; because the bigotry 
of the one and the cant of the other, he conceives, have 
done more injury to the Church of England than the 
fears of Popery, and the errors of Dissent. The bishop 
is found fault with for the * appointment (Bishop of 
Chester) by the Uons of Manchester and Liverpool, the 
evangelicals, the Revs. Hugh Stowell and MacNeil. They 
may have this right allowed them so soon as they can say 
they have done as much in building churches as Mr. 
I 2 



I 
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Rushton has. This probably ^jjj jj^^^^ happen to tBcm ; 
because it has been princip^^Uy by bis exertions alone, in 
, the parish of WhaUey, that from ten to fifteen churches, 
as many schools, and twenty additional clergymen, have 
been introduced in the last twelve or fourteen yearsl When 
the heroes above alluded to can say this, then indeed they 
may lecture their bishop for overlooking them in his 
recent appointment of Mr. Rushton as Archdeacon of 
Manchest^. 

Speaking of Oldham, he said the morality of that 
place was very shocking. It would not be believed, pro- 
bably, when he stated it, that in the Girls' Sunday 
School — a school under the eye of the clergyman of that 
town — books the most obscene were introduced ; and 
these he had possessed himself of, by taking them away 
from the girls >n the school ; furthermore, he, with two 
other clergymen, and the wife of one of them, were in a 
second-rate street at Oldham, with a party of people 
standing gossiping also in the street, when a man in a 
perfect state of nudity crossed the street, very deliberately, 
to a convenient place. This before it was dark ; and 
similar^practices are of daily occurrence! Mr. Rushton 
mentioned these two instttnces of the depravity of this 
place, having witnessed them himself, as the state of the 
morals of Oldham, which needed much repair. General 
Johnson and Mr. Fieiden are the members for the town. 

Would it not be well to tell Mr. , when sometimes 

I hear liim screwing down some of the poor people at the 
board of Guardians/und who come from his parish, that 
if he would exert himself to send the poor people of his 
parish there, they would be better fed and paid, but that 
It would be at the expense -of their morals ? Would it not 
be well to try a few ? 

Hmrsday, July 20th, 1843.— Mr. Stowell is to preach at 
Oswaldtwistle Church to-day in aid of the funds of the 
Sunday. school. He is paid £5 for his labour* rf lave, he 
paying his carriage to the places at which he holds forth. 
Having heard, and not liked him, at Cheadle four years 
ago, I do not wish to hear him again, and therefore, al- 
though only at a mile's distance, I shall not go. To- 
morrow 1 intend leaving for Todmorden and Norman- 
ton, on my road to Hull, wind and weather permitting. 
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Yesterday there was much wet, and this morning the 
same. 

Thursday t July 20M, 1843.— When I left off writing my 
last page, I think I said it was raining. This day has been 
the worst in that respect since I hare been staying here* 
The rain fell incessantly during the whole day, and there 
was no stirring out. I made a continuance of my journal^ 
and thought Uiat I should have no more matter to write 
about, and consequently no more to send from Church^ 
kirk. The badness of the weather, and the pressure of 
those with whom I am staying, however, made me alter 
my determination of getting to Hull on Friday evening, 
and of taking the steamer there for London, leaving on 
that evening. This alteration will make my stay here till 
Monday, when I intend leaving, and of getting to Hull 
in time for the steamer, which leaves for LoAdon on Tuei- 
day evenings. In further employment of my time, I wrote 
to Mr Pearce very fully about the girls at Wimslow, and 
I requested him, or his son, to make inquiries agreeably 
to the wishes of the poor girls, and send the information 
80 obtained without delay to them. A copy of their inno- 
cent questions I sent him, and I hope he will get them 
answered as soon as possible, and in so doing he will oblige 
me, and give much satisfaction to the poor children, all 
of whom, excepting one of the Challiaes, who appeared in 
a delicate state, wtre in robust health. I do not wonder 
at this, because if a beautiful countr}*, and a freedom 
from the impure air of a large, dirty and smoky town, 
do contribute to make them so, then there is no aston- 
iRhment to be expressed at their healthy appearance. In- 
deed the same observation may be applied to the children, 
both boys and girls, who woik in the factories here. Their 
general appearance is that of excellent health, for a fine 
fresh healthy colour of good red and white is depicted on 
nearly all their countenances, which are lighted up appa- 
rently with good humour, happiness, and content. I have 
made much inquiry about the rate of wages, and I find 
that the youngest girls can gain 3#. M. to 4«. a week, but 
no children can now be employed under thirteen years of 
age, Lord Ashley's Act having enforced this regulation 
upon the masters. A man of the lowest description em- 
I^oyed in the factory, even when it is not at full work, can 
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earn 12«. to ISs, a week. Machanica, engineera, eagraTen, 
etc., etc., employed in the works, of course, get much 
higher wages, and theae run, acooriding to the aUilitiea of 
the dififerent men, from 15«. np to 404. a week. The gene> 
ral system is to pay by the piece, or the work done, and 
not by the day. Contrasting this with the miserable pit- 
tance of seven MhilHngt a week given to the lab6urer in 
Boxford, with a wife and three or four children to support, 
what a reflection does it afford on the better state of the ma. 
nufacturing labourer over the agricultural. The farmer and 
others blame, or endeavour to impute wrong motivea to 
the manufacturer. With such a glaring fact before them, 
it would be well if they turned followers^ instead of being 
compUunantt, Here is a good example set them, and if 
they were to follow it there would not be auch misery and 
starvation to bt found in the cottages of those who labour 
hard to satisfy the screwing propensities of their masters. 
I doubt not but that the manufacturer, equally with the 
farmer, wishes to get his labour done in as cheap a manner 
as he possibly can, but do not let it be aaid that the one 
man is different from the other. Both, most probably, are 
animated with the same desire to get all they oan out of 
the sweat of their labourers, and consequently both are upon 
the same level. Is it not right to say, that the manufac- 
turer is the icrew, when the farmer is the lever* If one 
abuses the other, it is upon the principle of the pot and 
the kettle ; both have the same propensity, and so long aa 
human nature is what it is, and ever has been, I fear very 
Uttle^hope exists that a change for the better in this respeot 
will ever take place, either with manufacturer, agricultu^ 
rist, or any other trader who has to employ labourers. Verj* 
few there are who do not use the term, " cut down labour^ 
and get it done as cheap as you can," not thinking that 
the labourer has himself and others to support, as well a« 
those who endeavour to reduce him* The one great caiiie» 
''cheapness," is the predominant principle, and the worlds 
generally speaking, is too prone to follow i^ little thinking 
of the hardships that must be endured by working it oat. 
Exceptions, and honourable exceptions too, are to be fennd 
to this principle. There are men to be met with, who wnr 
against this principle, and entertaining it, they are found 
acting upon iu And here I may mention the names of 
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tiiree gentlemen who form a part of these exceptions, and 
in honour I name thera ; they are, Mr. Walter, Mr. Edward 
TuU, and Mr. Richard Tull. Tliese gentlemen entertain 
the antiquated notion that every labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and holding it, they accordingly pay their labourers 
in the way tbey ought to be paid, by giving them a suffi. 
ciency to maintain their families in ease and respectability. 
Knowing this, it must be a source of undiminished satisfac 
tion to these gentlemen in reflecting that " they are doing 
to others as they would be done by," and that, in enabling 
their poorer brethren to live in comfort and in happiness 
they are working out that principle taught them by the 
precepts of that religion which they profess to follow, by 
hettowing not grudgingly of this world's goods to feed and 
maintain those over whom it has pleased Ood to place 
them. Those who sparingly dole out the small pittance, 
and which is scarcely sufficient to keep body and soul to- 
gether of the man who toils all the day in promoting their 
interests, are — 

Like Harpies^ that scent out a plenteous board ; 

Then to be sure they never faird their lord : 

The rest was form, and t^are attendance paid ; 

Then drank and eat, and grudgingly ob^'d.— DaTDXM. 

Coming back to Church Kirk on Tuesday, I passed through 
the borough of Bolton. This place, like the other manu- 
facturing towns of Lancashire, was full of dirt, dust, and 
smoke, and. the houses, like the inhabitants, are affected 
by it, because the houses are black, and the people brown. 
It is irregularly built, and some of the streets are close 
and narrow. The tall well-built chimnies, one of which 
had been struck by lightning, are its ornaments, and its 
population its glory. Its representation is enlightened by 
the so-called ** turncoat^" Peter Ainsworth, and the com- 
law envoy of the late government. Dr. Bowring. Peter is 
not to sit again as member for Bolton, he having forfeited 
the confidence of those who carried him through the con- 
test at the election in 1841. He went in a repealer of the 
Corn-laws, and when safe in he voted for their mainte- 
nance ! So much for Peter's consistency ! 

Friday, 2Ut, 1843. This day, like ite predecessor, has 
been one which the devotees of Niobe would assign to her. 
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A vulgar saying is made oft^J^times when it raina with- Wo- 
lence, that it rains ** cats and dogs." If Niobe*8 children 
were turned into stones, then it may be said this day that 
St Switbin altered them again, by turning them into 
*' cats and dogs/* or probably into the motlier's tears ; for 
surely this day was worse than Thursday, in so far as a 
greater quantity of rain fell in it than on the preceding^ 
day. So it was, and like Thursday, in-door amusement, by 
reading Clarendon's " History of the Rebellion ;'* and other 
books were afforded to relieve oneself from the mysterious 
sound of the pattering of the rain against the window, and 
the hollow whistling of the wind through the crevices of 
the doors and windows. 

Saturday, July 2^d, 1843. "This day shall be as ths 
last, and much more abundant." Indeed it was so, for it 
was worse than the two preceding days. A dense thick 
mist came on about nine o'clock, and the face of the 
country, excepting within about a quarter of a mile's dis. 
tance, was completely obscured from sight. With it a rain 
came on, and this state of the atmosphere continued 
during the 'whole day. I walked over to Blackburn in 
early morning, for the purpose of ge^ing my hair cut, and 
returned to breakfast, after which I did not leave the house 
for the remainder of -the day. I amused myself with 
books and writing a portion of my narrative, and also I 
made twenty-five copies, in blank, of baptismal registers, 

for the use of B in granting certificates of 

that cerentony. No person is employed in the factories 
without a certificate ; consequently, upon a young person 
going into an establishment of this kind, a certificate ia 
required, and it forms the register of the person to whom 
it is granted, that he has fulfilled his servitude at the ex- 
piration of the time he has engaged himself to serve. This 
plan is generally adopted, and therefore many applications 
are made to the clergy around for these certificates. On 

one particular day B • had no less than ten appli- 

cations made to him for them. 

Sunday J July 23rdf 1843. Went to church twice. Once 
in the morning, and in the afternoon. Good congregatione 
on both occasions. B ' went to preach at Padiham in 

aid of the schools there, and the curate of that place, a 
Mr. Groom, took B ■ m .'s church iu the afternoon. *In 
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the evening, he and B— — took the service 11)etween 
them. The morning was again wet and showery, but in 
the afternoon the wind changed to the north-east, and at 
this time (half-past six) there is etery appearance of fine 
weather, it being quite clear in the sunset, and the glorious 
sun has once again shown his beauteous face after an ob- 
scuration of nearly three days. This looks propitious fmr 
my start homewards on to-morrow morning. The kind- 
ness shown me, the novelty of the greater part of my 
journey, in so far as a new country has been visited, and 
the interest which it has excited has been to me a source of 
much pleasure. It is now over, and my way must be home- 
ward. I do not know whether I shiJl stop at Soundess, 
because it must depend upon the time I reach London by 
the steamer. If I reach London in good time on Wed- 
nesday night, I shall most probably get into Twyford by 
the railway on Thursday. But if detained by a longer 
passage than I expect, I shall stop a day in London, and 
return home at once on Friday or Saturd^, on one of which 
days I hope to meet my sister, in health. If I go to 
Soundess, I shall not return to Newbury until Monday 
evening, intending to spend Sunday with my sister in 
OxfordBhire. I shall write, however, again most probably 
on my reaching Loudon, and then I shall be able to speak 
with certainty as to my final movement to Newbury. My 
journey to the Isle of Wight in 1799 to see a sister and 
a brother, the latter being ill, did oftentimes, during my 
sojourn in the Isle of Man and in Ireland, cross my 
memory. Why, I know not, unless indeed it was that the 
scene was new and similar, in so far as the former place is 
concerned. Away from home and friends, a remembrance 
of the pleasure I received on my first visit to the Isle of 
Wight occurred to me, and I could not but cherish its 
recollection. I did derive pleasure from that excursion, 
but, alas! where are those gone who were contributors to 
my pleasure i All are gone to that *' bourne from whence 
no ^traveller returns." And such may be the case with 
niyself in any anticipation I may form that I shall ever 
visit this part of the world again. God only knows that I 
it is in the womb of time, and time alone can or will 
acquaint me with my destiny. Why do I make these 
remarks ? I cannot tell, but they have escaped from me 
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Involuntarily. Being alone, the memories of olden times 
were uppermost in my thoughts, and the impression ihey 
made upon me in days of yore, has forced itself upon mQ, 
by making me give utterance to such delightful recol- 
lections. The sun is getting down low in the horizon, 
and I must bid good uight to my writing more, and to my 
present recollections by thinking of my preparations for 
my journey on to-morrow. 

Searhoroughi July 24<A, 1643. Casting my eye over what 
I ha?e written last night, I perceive I have given expression 
to thoughts which bad risen to n)y mind, and these came 
uppermost, and so I expressed them; but I do not per- 
ceive that I have said anything that I need be ashamed o^ 
therefore it shall stand. My mind was ** wool gathering," 
and hevJ^ in quietness (excepting that my faithful com- 
panion Dash chose to mount the table, snd lay himself 
down, with his eyes fixed on my movements), I gave ut- 
terance to it by writing down my thoughts. *Now and then 
Dash moved himself and brushed my paper with his tail, 
and then he fell again into a dog's sleep. After I had 
finished writing, I humoured him by taking him a walk, 
although the sun had taken his departure for the day. This 
state of things gave rise to remembrances of former days, 
and it was this impulse that dictated the memorabilia which 
I have marked down. 

The date and the place where I now am will be notioed, 
I arrived here about eight o'clock p.m., having left Church 
Kirk at six a.m. I passed through Burnley, having been 
driven to that place in a gig. I there took coach to Tod- 
murden, and thence tlie Manchester and Leeds Railway 
to Normanton. At this latter place, I went by the North 
Midland Railway to York, and then on to Scarborough by 
coach, and to-morrow I shall be at Hull, leaving this at 
eight A.M. 

The Vale of Todmorden has been noted for its beauty 
and I must say that I was disappointed on seeing it, but 
it was most agreeably so, because it very far exceeded my 
expectations. Much of it is like the back of the Isle of 
Wight at the Undercliff, and other parts are like Bath and 
Wales, and a portion of it partakes of the Swiss scenery, 
which is depicted in the views we have of Switzerland. 
Here and there, however, it is disfigured by the tall 
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chimney and its smoky accompaniments, but these do not 
occur in the most beautiful parts. A fine seat of Mr. 
Towuley's is passed near Burnley, and under a very beauti- 
ful hill near Todmorden the King qf the VaUey*s seat is 
passed. Y^ho is he ? it will be asked. Mr. John Fielden, 
and well does he (if a tithe pari is true of that which is 
said of him) deserve that title. It is a sweet place, and if 
beauty, aud quietness, and ease, can give happiness, then 
I should say that Mr. Fielden is full to his heart's content. 
Another of these cotton lords ought to be named again, 
for I believe I have mentioned him before — Mr. Grant, 
who lives in one of the petty towns, they are miscalled 
villages, between Manchester and Haslingden, on every 
Tuesday, which is the market day at Manchester for the 
manufacturers, may be seen taking his station near his 
warehouse, and there with his own hands he may be found 
dealing, out his charity to numbers of poor people who are 
the objects of his bounty and munificence. Many of 
these, I understand, have worked for him, and have be- 
come aged in his service, and these are the especial objects 
of his care. 

Leaving the delightful valley of Todmorden, the rail- 
■ road to Norman ton passed by and through the important 
manufacturing towns of Halifax, Huddersfield, Dewsbury, 
and Solihull, and the large market town of Wakefield. 
The road to York is through a flat country, but the corn 
lauds and the woods were good and pleasant Tadcaster 
was left at the left hand, and the bishop's palace at Bishops- 
thorpe was passed on the right hand. It was the assizes 
at York. Staying there an hour, I visited, by walking 
through, the minster. In the cathedral, I was happy to 
find that a great number of workmen were employed re- 
storing it to its former glory. It is presumed that by the 
next spring assizes the restoration will be nearly, if not 
quite, completed. I hope it may be. 

Leaving York, the coach passed through New Malton to 
Scarborough. Near Malton, the magnificent seat of the 
Earls of Carlisle was seen on our left, at about half a 
mile's distance from the road. 

After ihe first fire at York minster, the present earl caused 
a beautiful mausoleum, the dome of which, at the distanco 
I observed it, appeared very like the temple at Lord 
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CaernaTVon's, to be erected for the reception of the re- 
maim of his countess, which were disinterred, and buried 
again in this building. ^ The noble lord was seized with 
a panic which caused him to do this. He thought that 
as the maniac Martin had fired the cathedral, the next 
step would be that some one would take a fancy to his 
wife's coffin, and break into the minster, in which she 
was buried, and in which is the family rault of the earls 
of Carlisle, and steal it Not liking this impression on 
his mind, he was determined to erect the mausoleum 
above spoken of, and there, it is to be hoped, his 
countess's bones may now rest in peace. The woods 
about Castle Howard are exceedingly grand and beaiw 
tiful, and they also seem very extensive. A seat of Mr. 
St Quintin's was also passed, and two or three very old 
bridges. Mr. St Q,*m seat is large, and •the grounds 
are pleasant, which are improved by a good share of 
water about them. There was also a pleasant seat of a 
Colonel Cholmondeley's passed, with many others. The 
road to Scarborough, particularly the latter part of it, was 
exceedingly beautiful; and the railroad to Normanton 
passed through equally as pleasant a country. The hill 
leading down to Scarborough commands a most beautiful 
sea view. Flamborough Head to the south bounds the 
prospect in that direction, and Robin Hood's Bay to the 
north stops the view in that quarter. Before you, the 
ruins of the Old Castle, with its hill, and a part of the 
town, with the church, arrest the eye. Beyond is the wide 
expanse of the North Sea. 

London, July 27th, 1843.— I left Scarborough at eight 
o'clock, and reached Hull soon after two o'clock, p.m., 
havine passed through Burlington Quay, Driffield, and 
Beverley. At three o'clock I went on board my old 
acquaintance, the Vivid steamer, for London, and did 
not reach that city till near eleven o'clock on Wednesday 
night, the 26th of July. We had a very pleasant pauage 
in so far as the weather was concerned, but it was tedious, 
having a contrary wind and tide against us all the way. 
I intend to stay here till to-morrow, and shall return by 
Lay, en Friday evening, as I propose calling upon Mr. 
A " ' on my reaching Reading. I wish to be at 
Newbury on the day it is the intention of Loid Caernar- 
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Ton to open the Literary Institution, which is the Ist of 
August. 

Leaving Scarborough on the 25th of July, St, Jameses 
Day, and which, reminding me of the old distich — 

" Until St. James is gone and past, 
There will be hops first or last," 

I wonder whether the hops are looking good or had. A 
hop plant was passed here and there upon the road, and 
these looked well. Judging from this appearance I should 
think that the hops in the hop countries are looking 
welly and I hope that such is the.case. The road to Hull 
led through the pleasant village of Hummanby, to Brid> 
lington, or Burlington, to Great Driffield. Here much 
corn was growing, on lands very much like the country 
between Whitchurch and Winchester. It looked healthy, 
and the ground was well covered with plant Flam- 
borough Head^ with its two lighthouses, was well seen, 
stretching out into the sea, a&d methought that that 
country deserves honour, which at so great an expense 
to herself, but at such essential service to the mariner, 
erects lighthouses on its coast, as a guide to the plough- 
men of the ocean, to beware of the dangers besetting 
them on nearing one of these useful and necessary bea- 
cons. Long, indeed, has Britain been called the Mis- 
tress of the Seas, and long may she enjoy that title which 
she has earned, no less by her victorious arms in war, 
than by her endeavours to protect tlie mariner in peace. 
Bridlington has a good harbour for vessels when the wind 
blows hard from the north, and there is a fine old church, 
with another of modern erection ornamenting the town. 

Passing along the road from Scarborough to Hull, ;iu- 
merous waggons were observed, and these were driven 
something in the French manner, because the carters were 
seated on the near side wheel horse, with a whip and reins, 
and from his saddle he drove the other three horses at the 
same speed as the horse on which he was seatedf and this 
speed was a good shog trot At Hummanby, or some 
village between Burlington and Beverley, a church was 
passed, which being thatched, 1 wish to notice, because I 
do not recollect to ;have seen any such edifice either in 
France, England, Belgium, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, 
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with a similar covered-in roof, jhg horses to the waggons 
were in pairs. 

To Driffield, from Burlington, the road winds through a 
flattish country, but the land seems exceedingly rich and 
good, and it is well planted with trees. Driffield seems a 
flourishing town, and it is situated in a good corn country. 
From hence considerable quantities of com are sent by 
navigation, which takes it to Hull, and so by the H um- 
ber, into the west of Yorkshire. This navigation also 
supplies the town with coal, in return for the wheat and 
oiher grain sent into the west. Some manufactories ap- 
pear to be carried on in the town, but what these are I 
did not ascertain. Passing on to Beverley, at a distance 
from that town of fifteen miles, or thereabouts, the min- 
ster of Beverley is seen. This is not very surprising 
when the flatness of the country is taken into consideia- 
lion, for going from York to Malton the same thing is 
observable in regard to York minster, because at a dis- 
tance of ten miles, at a rise of the hill leading out of the 
flat country, or valley, the minster of York is plainly 
seen. Beverley, being situated in the same rich and 
beautiful valley, in respect to corn and grass crops, its 
fine minster is seen similarly to that of York. 

Beverley is a large and populous place, and besides its 
minster, which is stated to have been built by King 
Atbelstane, it has another church of extraordinary beauty, 
built in the shape of a cross, and a market-cross, equally 
beautiful, but of more modern erection. This latter stands 
at the head of the market-place, which contains an area 
of, it is stated, four acres. But the minster is its glory. 
This beautiful building stands close to the town, and it is 
not. injured by having houses built up so close as to 
obscure the beauty of its architecture from the admiration 
of the public. Whoever has got the care of it, or by 
whomsoever its repairs are made, it is a credit to them 
who are its protectors. It appears to be kept in a very 
high state of order, for not a stone appears out of its place, 
nor is there a blemish— at least, I did not observe one — ^in 
its original erection. There are no door-ways or windows 
stopped up, nor are there any repairs made by a stone or 
brick different from the stone with which it was originally 
constructed. Nothing offends the eye, and in so far as I 
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am a Judge, I think it one of tlie most correct and beau* 
tiful buildings of the kind I ever saw in my life. In 
looking at it, I wanted to look again and again, for every 
time I took my eyes from it, and viewed it again, new 
beauties seemed to arise, and I was fixed to the spot till 
the coach hurled me away towards Hull ; even on the road 
I could not help looking back to observe whether Beverley 
minster was still to be seen. I was charmed, as it were, 
by it, and if ever I should see that part of the kingdom 
gain, I will make an eight mile journey from Hull pur- 
posely to see iL 

The coach soon brought its passengers to Hull, which 
having reached, I went immediately on board the Fihid 
steamer, and took my passage for London. Having been 
at Hull before, I believe I noted down all that was worth 
seeing in that busy place ; but there are three places coming 
in from Beverley which I do not remember to have seen . 
before ; these places are an hospital for invalid sailors, and 
two schools, one for Churchmen's children, and the other 
for Dissenters. These three buildings are very (appar- 
ently) extensive, and are highly ornamental to that part 
pf the town in which they are placed. The purposes for 
which they are designed are good, and they are honour- 
able and creditable to the opulent town which caused 
their erection. 

Would that the authorities here would also turn their 
attention to the miserable state of their High-street ; this 
is sadly disfigured by the allowance to remain in the 
strbets ^perpetually of the stalls used for vegetables and 
other purposes of a marketable nature. These are not 
only an annoyance, I should conceive, to the persons before 
whose shops they are placed, but also highly annoying to 
coaches, carts, etc., having to pass along the streets. It 
is said that the people holding these stalls hold them by 
charter ; if so, it is a pity that some other place is not 
found for them, or that the Corporation do not buy up the 
separate interests and get rid of the nuisance, which ought 
to be abated, and which also is dangerous to the people 
frequenting the street for their different marketable wants. 
In proof of this, I adduce, that the coach I entered Hull 
with, was within an ace of running over a woman whom 
' the leaders knocked down, she not hearing the noise of 
K 2. 
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the coach from the greater noige and confusion existing in 

the market. 

Close alongside the Vivid floated the MarteUo steamer. 
What of her 1 The MarteUo ! Yes, the MarteUo. She 
was the steamer that, in the hour of danger and of death, 
saved a few lives from the distressing and heart-rending 
wreck of the Pegasus steamer, lost near or among the 
Fern Islands, on the coast of Northumberland. 

At the hour of midnight, when all was calm and quiet, 
the ill-fated Pegasus ran upon a sunken rock, and in a few 
short minutes sunk in deep water, and launched into 
eternity nearly fifty human beings. Would that the still- 
ness of the night had been the watch of the vessel, for 
then it is possible that might have been the means of her 
security, because directions, it is probable, would have 
been given to take her through a different pass than that 
in which the melancholy occurrence took place ; or, even 
at the loss of another hour, she should have been steered 
to the outer side of the Fern Islands, instead of through 
a passage that is always considered dangerous, but through 
which the Leith captains generally run, because it saves 
them an hour, rather than by making the more circuitous 
round of the outermost, or the more eastern, of the 
islands named. The fatal accident occurred near the 
very place the Foffar steamer was lost about three years 
ago ; but no Grace Darling was there, who, 

* *< Great in distress, the master seaman stood, 

Skill' d to command ; deliberate to advise ; f 

Expert in action ; and in council wise." 

But instead, 

" In dark suspense on deck the captain stood, 
Nor could determine on the next command. 
Surrounding evils yet he ponder'd o'er, 
Tho' still the waters, but a dangerous shore ! " 

To the captain's direction was left the guidance of 

" The rich vessel, which in trim array. 
With waving streamers floating in the sky, 
Like some fair virgin on her bridal day. 
Thus like a swan she cleaves the wat'ry plain, 
The pride and wonder of the ^gean xnau 1 " 

This for one moment, and the next, alas ! was— 
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• hark ! a second shock 



Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock I 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, , 
The fated victims shuddering roll their eyes 
In wild despair ; while yet another stroke, 
With deep convulsion, rends the solid oak ; 
Till, like the mine, in whose infernal cell 
The lurking demons of destruction dwell, 
At length asunder torn her frame divides, 
And crashing spreads in ruins o'er the tides." 

Ah, indeed, 

" Total night and horror here preside I 
My stunn'd ear tingles to the whizzing tide. 
It is the funeral knell 1 and, gliding near, 
Methinks the phantoms of the dead appear I " 

In witnessing the quietness of the MarteUo at her 
anchorage at Hull, after being privy to the saving of the 
few lives f«pared from the wreck of her fellow steamer, the 
PegMuSj I could not but think of Falconer and his beau- 
tiful poem of " The Shipwreck ; " and to his genius am I 
indebted for the extracts I have given here. One more 
extract, and then I must draw the veil, I *believe, over 
the melancholy and lamentable tale* of the loss of the 
Pegaws, and all the horrors of that dismal night which 
hurried into eternity so many of my fellow.creatures, and 
who were made the victims to the temerity of the captain 
of that ilUstarred vessel : 

" Disastrous day I what ruin hast thou bred ! 
What anguish to the living and the dead 1 
How hast thou left the widow all forlorn, 
And ever doom'd the orphan child to mourn, 
Thro' life's sad journey hopeless to complain I 
Can sacred justice those events ordain f 
But, O my soul 1 avoid that wond'rous maze, 
Where reason, lost in endless error, strays 1 
As through this thorny vale of life we run. 
Great Cause of all effects, ' Thy will be done t* " 

The churches at Hull dedicated to the Trinity and St 
Mary are large and handsome buildings, and the infirmary 
is the pride of the place. Passing down the Humber, at a 
distance of about twenty miles, the town of Grimsby, in 
Lincolnshire, is passed, as is, also, the Spurn Head and its 
lighthouses. Steaming onwards towards London, the 
distant woods of Holkham are observed, on the Lincoln- 
shire side of the Cromer lighthouse. Near Holkham i& 
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the place where the great and illustrious Nelson first drew 
his hreath; and on the coast' along here it was that he first 
entertained those nodons of navigation, and naval skill 
and hravery, which in after life made him so famous and 
so glorious. He has left a name hehind him which will 
only perish with the end of time ! 

Laying-to at Yarmouth, to take into the vessel 200 or 
300 baskets of herrings and butter, a good view of that 
town is obtained, and the pillar erected to the memory of 
Nelson appeared very beautiful. " Boatman, what is that 
building on the right of the town f " Such was the question ; 
and the answer was, " What, the finest building in the 
place? — oh, that* is the union workhouse." "I thought 
so. Have you not some dirty pools to fill in ? " '* Yes." 
"Then pull down your workhouse and fill them up." 
** With all my heart." And then the boat rowed away 
from the Fivid's quarter. Such was the conversation that 
passed between the boatman and myself, and on his leaving 
he laughed heartily at the colloquy which had passed be- 
tween us. Another boat came, and -the man who held the 
signal flag let it fall, on leaving the Fhid^s side after dis. 
charging the cargo of herrings, into the sea. '* Ah ! how 
is that^ I thought that a seaman, born in the same county 
as Nelson, never struck his flag?" "No; we don't." 
" But, yes, you have." " I could not help it" " Ybs, 
you could ; you should have held it firmer, or put it more 
securely into your boat." " True, master." And the 
boat drifted away with the man and the rest of the crew, 
laughing merrily at the fun which had passed. 

In Yarmouth Roads a sight was seen that probably in 
no other country of tlie world could have been witnessed ; 
and it was a sight which every Englishman might be justly 
proud of, whether he is a seaman or landsman. Contrary 
winds for four or five days previous, and particularly the 
gale of wind which blew on the Sunday, had detained 500 
or 600 sail of vessels, in Yarmouth and the other road- 
steads between it and the Thames. The wind on the Wed- 
nesday morning had veered round to the south-west, with 
a very pleasant breeze. This was taken advantage of, and 
the Fivid had to make her passage up in the same channel 
in which these vessels came dotvn from London. In con- 
sequence of this we had to pass them all, and it was a 
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glorious and a most beautiful sight. It showed the gran, 
dear of the maritime power of England, and the display 
continued nearly the whole way from Yarmouth to Sheer- 
ness. Higher up the river Thames we passed three very 
large Sast India ships which had many troops on board, 
and one of these saluted us with three cheers. Ah ! poor 
fellows, you are going out to a distant clime, but God 
only knows whether you will ever return to your native 
country. Your hearts are now light, and I hope that they 
will continue so ; and, with the blessing of health, I trust 
you will be enabled to get back to England and spend the 
remainder of your days there in peace, among those 
friends, it is possible, you regret to leave behind. 

Passing^ Yarmouth, Lowestoff was next reached, and 
then Harwich. Off Harwich, a somewhat curious fishery 
was going on : I was asked by a person on board the 
Vivid, What those 100 sail of vessels were at t My reply 
was ** Dredging for oysters." And so it ran round, the 
vessel. I thought myself very clever in giving such an 
answer, for I remembered seeing, oftentimes, at the Isle 
of Wight, vessels employed similarly to thoRe I had pre- 
sumed to be employed in taking oysters. This, however, 
was not the case. And what, it may be asked, were they 
about? Catching herrings? — No. Mackerel? — No. 
Sprats?— No. Turbot? Soles? Salmon?— No. What 
then ? Why, they were fishing for stone I Stone I — Yes, 
Stone. It appears, that upon the spot on which they were 
fishing a peculiar sort of stone is obtained. This is fished 
up by the Harwich boatmen and taken to London, and 
there it is manufactured into the cement used in walls 
built against rivers and water-courses, to give them greater 
strength and security to the inroads liable to be made 
therein by the pervious nature of the element adjoining 
such erections. 

Two steamers passed us ; one of which was bound for 
Hamburgh with the mail-bag on board ; and this the 
captain saluted, by hoisting his ensign, which compliment 
was returned ; and the other was bound to Inverness. By 
the fatal warning given them in the loss of the ill- starred 
vessel, PegaauSf I hope that the captain of this Inverness 
boat would not take his vessel through the dangerous pas- 
sage of the Fern Islands ; but, learning wisdom by ezpe^ 
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rienee, be would round the point of those dangerous 
islands 

Rounding the Essex coast, we soon came into the Win 
Channel, and thence on to the Nore. Passing Sheerness, 
the Camperdoum, and other men-of-war in ordinary, were 
observed floating in quietness but in grandeur. Long 
may they continue so. But there these ressels float, as 
monuments to the prowess of the British sailor, and as 
the best bulwarks of the British nation. 

Passdng onwards, Tilbury Fort, on the Essex side, and 
Oravesend on the Kent side of the river were seen. The 
first, looking dark and old, frowned defiance at us ; and 
we were reminded of the days of the Virgin Queen 
Elizabeth, and of her review of the troops at Tilbury. 
The opposite shore witnessed the modem introduction of 
steam-navigation, by the facility with which such a 
mighty power has been made^to bear upon the rivers and 
the sea. Here were seen innumerable steam-boats 
employed in various ways, both for pleasure and for 
business. Some had a vast body of numan beings on 
board ; who, for the pleasure of a day, and a fine day it 
truly had been, had received enjoyment and imbibed 
health, perhaps, by a trip from London to Gravesend ; and 
were returning home, satisfied, it may be, with their excur- 
sion. Others were occupied in towing up the river vessels 
which had arrived from foreign parts. Others, taking their 
departure with passengers and merchandise for France and 
Ireland ; whilst a government steamer had just arrived 
with stores, etc., for Woolwich Dockyard. The whole 
scene was one of great animation, and it continued the 
whole way, more or less so, up the Thames to London 
bridge. In the different reaches on the river, thousands 
of vessels were at anchor ; and these were colliers and 
trading- ships. The sight, altogether, is one which every 
Englishman should see : and if he is not convinced, after 
beholding it, that the power, the magnificence, and the 
industry of the English people is not to be surpassed by 
any nstion of the world, then I should have but a weak 
impression of his judgment or of his discrimination 

Greenwicli, and its proudly glorious hospital, and 
Woolwich, with its fiery and warlike Warren and Dock- 
yard, and Deptford, with its useful dockyard also, are 
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pused, and seen to great advantage ; as is aUo the great . 
powder magazine at Purfleet The whole, oomhined, 
forma a grand idea of the vast predominance of England as 
a maritime power over any other country of the universe. 
Holding it, may she always exercise that power in 
wisdom and in mercy. In wisdom, by using it with judg- 
ment. In mercy, by extending the hand of assistance and 
protection to the weaker power, rather than the hand of 
deceit and 'oppression. By maintaining the character of 
good faith and fair dealing, the English merchant will 
always take that station in a foreign land to which such a 
character entitles him. These are his support ; and his 
disgrace may be found in bad faith and unfair dealing — 
and these lead him to his destruction ; and this he justly 
merits by bis impropriety of oonduot 

London-bridge was reached at ten o'clock } and when 
there, I took a boat, and having placed my luggage 
therein, was rowed to Hungerford-stairs, passing under 
the bridges of London, Southwark, Blackfnars, and Wa- 
terk>o. The late hour of the night made the passage 
solemn, but yet interesting, because of the stillness of the 
water after the animation I had seen upon it but two 
hours before, and of the indistinct buzs of noise fVom the 
streets. The lights from the bridges reflected on the quiet 
river ; and as St Martin's clock struck eleven, I was 
landing at the stairs I had directed the boatman to land 
me, and by a quarter of an hour afterwards I was safely 
deposited in the G(^den Cross Hotel at Charing-cross : 
there, having refreshed myself with some cold meat and a 
glass of brandy and water, 1 rethred to my chamber on 
Wednesday night the 26th July, 1848. 

Early in the morning of the ensuing day iThursday, 
July 27 M), I arose, and, having taken my breakout, I* 
proceeded to the Hungerford stairs, and got on board one 
of the numerous small steamers plying on the river 
Thames between the stairs named and Greenwich, at a 
eost of 6d. I was landed at the Tunnel pier ; and, on 
paying Id., I descended that astonishing and wonderful 
work of man's art Her Majesty the Queen, and her hus.- 
band, having viewed the Tunnel the preceding afternoon, 
I was fortunate enough to see it under very favourable 
cireumstances ; it having been well cleaned and strewed 
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^ith saw-dual, which J^^e it appear fresh and dry. 
I went down on one sid^ and returned by the parallel 
arch; and, on letuming, I purchased of a boy, who was 
working a priuting-press in one of the recesses of the 
archways, the paper I enclose to you, which gives a histcny 
of the progress of the work. This archway will be 
remembered by ages yet unborn as a testimony of the 
skill and enterprise of Sir Isambert Brunei, and it will 
hand his name down to posterity as one of the first 
engineers of his day. 

Returning to Hungerford stairs by the same means 
which took me to what I miderstand is now to be called 
the RoTAL Thames Tunnel, I proceeded from thence to 
the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's-park. Not hav- 
ing seen these gardens for upwards, I believe,- of ten years, 
I was much delighted with a view of them upon this occa- 
siou of my visit, which was one of three hours, I fancy, 
«nd I could have made it much longer, had not time inter- . 
fered to shorten it. I derived much pleasure in visiting 
the ourang outang. It is a very harmless creature, is in 
good health and condition, and appears extremely fond of 
her keeper. The animal seems to be the connecting link 
between man and the brute creation. She, for this parti- 
cular animal is a female, is very sensible, and understands 
many things which are spoken to her without previous in- 
struction by her keeper, because it so happened that two 
ladies, with two or three children with them, were viewing 
the animal at the same time I was, and one of the ladies 
asked the animal two or three questions, which were imme- 
diately answered by the creature's performing that which 
the lady lequested her to do. I asked her whether she 
(the lady) had any previous knowledge that the ourang 
outang could answer the questions, or rather understand 
the questions, she had put ? The lady assured me she had 
not Its gambols are like the monkey, and its face is very 
nmch like an old man of the name of Shaw, who is an in- 
mate of one of the almshouses at Newburyi I waa in- 
stantly struck with the likeness, immediately I saw the 
animal. The cameleopards, or giraffes, were also objects 
of peculiar pleasure to me. I had not ever had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing these beautiful and stately animals 
alive, therefore seeing four of them, apparently in a state 
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of happiness and ease before me, was particularly delight- 
ful. These animals were from twelve to seventeen feet 
high, and in excellent health and condition. Close to 
them, in a small chamber, were two of the moose, or the 
smallest of the deer tribe. Making, therefore, a contrast 
between these and the stupendous giraJSe, which partly 
also partakes of the deer tribe, one is lost in admiration of 
the wonderful works of the great Creator of the universe. 
Yea, indeed, for Thy glory. Thy majesty, and for Thy 
power, these beautiful creatures were and are created ! ! 
An immense rhinoceros and two elephants are also pe- 
cuHar objects of notice, and indeed the same observation 
may be made of the whole of the animals in the gardens, 
as well as of the garden itself. 

Returning to the inn and* dining, my next sally out was 
to the Polytechnic Exhibition in Regent-street. Here I 
witnessed one of the most pleasing exhibitions in London. 
I had often heard of it, and until I saw it I could not well 
make out what the exhibition was. Nor can I well de- 
scribe it, because it partakes of so many natures I hardly 
know where to begin. If you wish to see the microscope 
exhibited in grand perfection, here it is to be found. Elec- 
tricity displayed in all its grandeur, here you witness it 
made by one of the most powerful instruments in the 
world, and this exhibition was truly striking. The gal- 
vanic battery, go there and try it. The diving-bell, go 
there and see it, and seeing it will convey more accurate 
instruction and information upon the principle on which 
it is used than fifty descriptions of it^ The steam-engine 
is there also, and its principles are 'well explained. In 
short, I do not know what there is not there, and although 
three or four hours were spent in viewing the articles ex- 
hibited, and hearing the different lectures made, yet they 
appeared so short that another opportunity must be seized 
to make them longer. Then again, as if all the above ex- 
hibition was not enough for a shilling, you are entertained, 
as a last sight, with a long catalogue of pleasing dissolv- 
ing views, which is included in the shilling. The only 
fault is, I think, that the exhibitor gives too much for his 
shilling admission. If he was to give less exhibitions it 
would probably be attended with more benefit to his 

L 
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hearers, because by the multitude of the exhibitions the 
mind gets bewildered, and being so, the uninitiated are 
prone to confound one exhibition with another. I have 
said enough to prove that I was highly gratified by my 
visit to the Polytechnic Exhibition, and therefore I would 
recommend every one to see it, and I hope that after see- 
ing it they will express the same gratification I feel in hav- 
ing visited so pleasing and so delightful a place of rational 
amusement 

A good rest brought on Friday mornings the 2Sth of July, 
1843, and a good breakfast brought m6, at nine o'clock, in 
strength, to the door of the Water Colour Picture Exhibi- 
tion at the National Gallery, after having, before break- 
fast, perambulated to Westminster-bridge, to view the 
building of the new Houses of Parliament These are 
progressing carefully, but not expeditiously, and those 
parts which are seen command attention by the beauty of 
the architecture, and the chasteness of the design. When 
finished, the Houses will stand as a grand testimony of the 
greatness of that country which caused their erection. A 
multitude of pictures dazzle the eye, and more particu- 
larly so when a bright sun is shining upon them. This 
was my case, upon the view I made of the Water Colour 
Paintings, the whole of which to me were very pleasing : 
some took my attention more than others. I profess not 
to be a judge of paintings; I therefore shall not point out 
one, because, perhaps if I did so, I might select the very 
one to which no merit was ascribed; and what then? 
Why, I should make an excellent display of my ignorance 
in these matters. So, mum let it be. I was pleased with 
the whole, and, if the academicians hear this, it is pro. 
bable they may be pleased also. Who knows? What? 
Why ? That they may, at their next meeting, pass a vote 
of thanks to me for the great and excellent judgment I 
have displayed upon the merits of their different perform- 
ances. Having glutted my eyesight with this pleasing 
exhibition of water colour works of art, I proceeded to 
gratify it again in taking a view of the cartoons exhibit- 
ing in Westminster Hall. These etchings or pencillings, 
which are VQry numerous, were made, or executed, by the 
difierent exhibitors for the purpose of obtaining rewards 
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of three £300, and five (I believe) £100 prizes for the 
best works, from which tapestry, or some other manufac- 
tiire, is to be made for ornamenting the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, now in the course of building. The subjects chosen 
for these first prizes were, the First Landing of Caesar in 
Britain, Caractacus passing to his death, and the Death 
of Rufus. I am not certain, however, whether I am right 
iti mentioning the latter : I am uncertain whether it was 
that, or whether it was Queen Eleanor sucking the Poison 
from the Wound of her Husband. Be that as it may, I 
thought that the three chosen for the first prizes were the 
best It was a gratuitous exhibition, and the throng 
witnessing it was astonishing ; the soldier, and the dustman, 
and the chimney-sweep, with the baronet, were to be seen 
shouldering each other without distinction. The exhibi- 
tion was too crowded to be pleasant, and too hot to be 
comfortable. The baronet I saw in the crowd alongside 
the sweep, was Sir Henry Russell, of Swallowfield-place ; 
his brother was with him. 

Leaving this hot-bed^ T returned to Charing-cross, and 
called, according to an agreement I had made with him 
the previous day, on Mr. Walter. After a long chit chat 
with him, I again went iight-hunting ; having heard much 
of Madame Tussaud's Exhibition of Wax Figures, and 
never having seen it, curiosity and inclination brought me 
to her door in Baker- street Here I enjoyed myself for 
an hour, and was much pleased with all I saw there. In . 
the Chamber of Horrors I was frightened ; I say so with- 
out hesitation, because I was there at the moment alone, 
when the bell struck one, and I found myself surrounded, 
in a dark chamber, by efi^gies of the scoundrels described 
in the guide-book accompanying these remarks, and I 
shuddered much, on starting at the sound of the bell, on 
observing at my right hand, Fieschi, and his infernal 
machine, and close at my back, the two villains of Edin- 
burgh, Burke and Hare. I soon made my exit, for I really 
fancied that I saw a movement made by some of the wretches 
about me ; imagination will so lead the mind, when an 
impression has been made upon it by the sight of the eye. 
Again, I blushed for the honour of my country, on 
beholding the effigy of the Great Napoleon stretched on 
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the identical bed whereon he breathed his last breath in 
the wretched prison of St. Helena. With Lady Macbeth, 
in Shakspere, I could cry out, " out with that damned 
spot " on the fair fame of my country, which treacher- 
ously and infamously consigned to a death tortuitous and 
lingering, that mighty, and gallant, and extraordinary, and 
great man. Napoleon. I could not, without feelings of 
awe, witness this exhibition, because the impression was 
on my mind, that this man was an instrument in the 
hands of Almighty Power, to work out some great pur- 
p(^se ; or, as a scourge, to punish nations for their trans- 
gressions. Belieying this, or countenancing such an 
idea, I cannot but feel deep, lasting and deep, regret, that 
England disgraced herself in her fatal treatment of the 
Emperor Napoleon. It was weak and fearful, because it 
was the coward's act that proibpted the author or instiga- 
tor of 80 unjust a sentence. 

Froni Baker-street I went into Piccadilly, to see Hay- 
ter's large picture of the Meeting of the first Reformed 
House of Commons. The picture contains the likenesses 
of nearly 800 persons, and these, judging from the excel- 
lent likenesses of those lords and commoners whom I 
have seen, are remarkably well given. It is a work of 
art, and the view of the old House of Commons is ex- 
ceedingly well executed, and very like indeed the old 
chapel of St. Stephen — that place, the scene of thfe glory 
of Pitt and Fox, Sheridan and Burke, Grattan and jCan- 
ning, and all other members of note and talent of the 
days in which it had existence. Those days are gone, and 
with them, fire and devastation have destroyed the arena, 
wherein the burst of eloquence, and of indignant decla- 
mation, in olden days were wont to be heard. Alas ! a few 
years more and the scene may again be changed, but the 
remembrance of former times — never. 

Finding my time for sight-seeing was expired, I re- 
turned to my inn, where having taken dinner, my next 
movement was to take my seat in an omnibus, and make 
the best of my way to the Great Western railway station, 
at Paddington, which having reached, I took my seat at 
five o'clock, and at a little after six I found myself at 
Reading, and at nine, by Lay's coach, I was set down at my 
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own door, after an absence from it of seven w^eks duration. 
I left Newbury on the 8th of June, and got hom9 again on 
Friday evening, the 28th of July, 1843. According to the 
accompanying map I passed over a mileage of 1581 miles, 
by land and water. In going over such a distance as 
this, I experienced no accident whatever, and excepting 
that upon one or two occasions I began at the wrong end 
of a journey first, which it would have been better, pro- 
bably, to have commenced at the other end, and leaving a 
railway book, and some memorandums of no particular 
consequence behind me in the Isle of Man, I do not 
know that I have anything to regret. The weather, upon 
the whole, while I was travelling, was good ; rain I had, 
and I got wet two or three times, but I think that in un- 
settled weather more is to be seen, and seen clearer, than 
in very hot weather, because things and objects are more 
visible, for in very hot weather, and with a full sunshine, 
generally there is a blue mist existing, which has a ten- 
dency to obscure, and oftentimes does obscure, sights and 
objects which are pleasing and desirable to observe. 

To say that I was pleased with my trip is not to say 
enough ; I was gratified and delighted. Great part of the 
journey was new, and such being the case excitement was 
awakened, attention attracted, desires raised, hopes engen- 
dered, and wishes satisfied. Civility I experienced from 
all with whom I came in contact, and joy ivith those I 
fancied were in enjoyment. Happiness is not given to 
man, for there is not one person who can truly say, in the 
sense of such a word, that he is happy ; there is al- 
ways some alloy to those who may be presumed to be so. 
Some hidden, some secret matter does exist against hu- 
manity being really happy. Those only can be termed 
so, who, following the dictates of religion, of virtue, and 
of conscience, keep in that path which leads to it Ap- 
proaching that path with fear, and in humility, it will 
lead the humble to that place in which alone true happi- 
ness will be found. In Heaven it exists, whilst on earth 
it is fleeting and uncertain. 

Contented, I returned to my home, because, finding all 
things contributing to my amusement, my gratification, 
my improvement, I should think myself ungrateful if I 
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htd not ftucb impvetsion upon my mind. I will eberish 
Buch ImpreBsion, and Yiope that if ever I undertake, or, 
by the blessing of health I may ever be allowed to under- 
tike, a similar journey, I may come home from it with 
similar impressions indelibly fixed upon my mind. 

With this remark I take leave of the narrative of my 
journey in 1843. 

E. W. GRAY. 

Newbury y Augutt %th, 1843. 
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